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EDUCATIONAL PRESSURES AND OUR PROBLEMS 
CHARLES C. FRIES 

During the last two decades the study of education has turned 
with great enthusiasm to what educationists have been pleased to 
call objective methods. In the effort to be scientific, students of 
education have developed their self-respect and an immense mass 
of data concerning every sort of situation connected with the 
schools, from School Attendance as a Factor in School Progress and 
the Determination of the Major Social Problems of American Life 
to Public School Plumbing Equipment and Administrative Prob- 
lems of the High School Cafeteria. These doctoral dissertations and 
nearly all current educational monographs display imposing sets of 
formulas, graphs, and statistical tables. But, in spite of all the de- 
vices which accompany the so-called scientific study of education 
and the immense labor of compiling facts and figures, one who 
reads many of these publications gains the impression that the 
writers, in their fear of being subjective and unscientific, have con- 
fined themselves almost entirely to externals, to a descriptive re- 
cording of the outer and obvious facts. 

It was inevitable, of course, that the measuring movement 
should first attack those aspects of education which were easy to 
measure. The more intangible matters, usually the most important 
matters of the process of education, have not only not been meas- 
ured but their measurement has rarely been attempted. Unfortu- 
nately also the attention and emphasis in teaching have been espe- 
cially directed to these matters that have gained prominence from 
“objective” study and for which standardized tests were available. 
In our own field, for example, because dozens of doctoral disserta- 
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tions have investigated the problems of spelling—teaching and 
administrators and teachers are provided with a variety of stand- 
ardized tests with which to measure every aspect of the progress of 
pupils in spelling achievement, spelling has been magnified out of 
all proportion to its real importance in the study of English.* Both 
in the study of educational process and in actual teaching, the em- 
phasis upon objective methods has served to center attention upon 
the mechanical aspects of our subject matter and upon the surface 
facts of our education problems. 

If the scientific study of education is to result in sound practical 
guidance in our present complex problems it must do more than 
describe the contours of an external appearance and graph tenden- 
cies revealed by statistical methods. The apparatus and problem 
of an experiment in elementary physics, which I remember dimly, 
will serve to illustrate the point I am trying to make. In the ma- 
terials for this simple physics experiment there was a metal disk 
to the circumference of which several cords were hooked. Each 
cord ran over a pulley held up by a post and was attached to a 
weight. The whole apparatus was so arranged that four or five pulls 
of differing amounts and from several directions could be exerted 
upon the disk at the same time. The problem was to determine, by 
means of an accurate calculation of the forces operating upon it, 
the direction and distance the disk would move. Any sound study 
of education necessitates a somewhat similar procedure. It is not 
enough that we describe the present situation or even that we show 
the direction in which education (the disk) is moving. We must 
assume that the characteristics and tendencies of education at any 
given time are the resultant of all the forces (social, economic, reli- 
gious) which press upon it, and, if we are really to understand the 
significance of whatever educational conditions exist, we must 
evaluate the pressures that have operated to produce these condi- 
tions. It is not sufficient, for example, merely to say that the ma- 
terials of our course of study in English are largely traditional and 

*The objective for the teaching of English in the schools which received the 
highest rating out of a total of 86,072 judgments by English teachers of experience 
was “the ability to spell correctly without hesitation all the ordinary words of one’s 


writing vocabulary.” 1,581 different objectives were considered. See Pendleton, So- 
cial Objectives of School English, pp. 20, 36. 
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ill-adapted to modern conditions. Intelligent judgment demands 
an evaluation of the important social pressures that determined the 
choice of those materials that we now call traditional, and a parallel 
evaluation of the pressures that now disturb the former equilibrium. 

It is extremely easy to criticize our American educational sys- 
tem. Its external chaos, its conflict of purpose, its lack of unified 
aim in contrast to European education are plainly evident. It is 
much more difficult to appreciate the tremendous social experiment 
which American life really is, and the relation of the schools to this 
experiment. Nowhere in the world is there anything like our at- 
tempt to free the paths of opportunity from all artificial and fixed 
restraints and to provide for the easy mixture of social classes. 
And nowhere in the world are the people as a whole using (as they 
are here) for that purpose the educational opportunities of our 
schools.? In the more static social organizations of France and 
England the social pressures that determine the educative process 
are more stable, are more easily determined and evaluated, and 
therefore the more distinct aim of the education system in those 
countries. In America the social pressures are not only many and 
various, but variable, and the educative process subjected to a 
continually shifting equilibrium. 

Let me be understood. I am not saying that “educational 
progress” is simply the “mechanical resultant of forces”; I am 
insisting that a “clear-eyed and far-seeing policy” can only be at- 
tained by way of a thoroughgoing study and evaluation of the pres- 
sures that make and disturb the present equilibrium. 

Let me attempt to put more meaning into these general state- 
ments by pointing to two live issues of immediate concern to us as 
English teachers arising from such a shifting equilibrium. 

1. Place of the classroom teacher in our school system and the 
teacher’s part in determining the materials of education.—An inci- 

* In France 1.7 per cent of the total population between the ages of 20 and 24 
are in institutions of higher learning; in Germany, 1.9 per cent; in Great Britain, 1.5 
per cent; but in the United States there are 9.2 per cent. Compulsory attendance 
laws have no effect whatever in these cases. See Bulletin No. 20, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1927), p. 114. IJbid., pp. 16, 123. 


Ages 15-18: in Prussia, boys 8.1 per cent, girls, 4.9 per cent; in United States, boys, 
32.6 per cent, girls, 37.4 per cent; in England, boys, 6.9 per cent, girls 7.5 per cent. 
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dent in a situation much less complex than that of teachers in our 
school system will serve as an illustration and framework upon 
which to attach my comments. Shortly after the United States en- 
tered the war in 1917, Congress passed the laws designed to care 
for the dependents of the men in service, those laws relating to 
compulsory and voluntary allotments of pay and the accompanying 
allowance offered by the government. The numbers in the army 
grew at a rapid pace and the bureau designated to care for the 
paying of these allotments and allowances to the families of the 
soldiers had only a few clerks who could be turned to this work. The 
intent of the law was easily understood. To apply it equitably, 
however, in all the complex family relationships revealed in the 
applications so that, on the one hand, its purpose should be fully 
realized, and on the other, the government be not defrauded be- 
came a difficult and intricate problem. Millions of letters (the 
figure is to be taken literally) poured into the bureau demanding 
attention. What could be done? 

Here was an immensely complex correspondence of huge pro- 
portions, affecting the lives of a large number of men, women, and 
children, and but a handful of clerks who understood the law and 
its workings. At the very least, 5,000 intelligent, tactful, efficient 
letter writers, thoroughly understanding the law in all its applica- 
tions, were demanded to care for this correspondence. Every error 
in an award or in a letter simply increased the amount of the corre- 
spondence and added to the burden. But such clerks were not to be 
had for any price, and certainly not for the $1,000 a year and less 
which the government was paying. It was necessary to take girls 
with an education averaging less than that represented by a com- 
plete high school course and to train them in two weeks to handle 
these letters. 

In these two weeks of training, considerations of a real educa- 
tion for these girls were entirely out of the question; it was essen- 
tial to give every moment to an intensive drill in acquiring the 
equipment of rules and devices necessary to the accomplishing of 
this one task. Five days were spent on the law, not any attempt to 
understand its general sociological significance, but solely on a 
drill in the making of awards accurately in the kinds of cases these 
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clerks were to handle. Two days were given to learning the organi- 
zation of the bureau and the routine of work required. During the 
remaining four days these clerks were taught to write the letters 
of reply to those the bureau was receiving in immense masses. Even 
here there was no place for education, nor even for a general train- 
ing in the art of composition. It was discovered that not more than a 
dozen form letters would cover more than 85 per cent of the situa- 
tions arising in the correspondence. Thus the clerks were drilled in 
recognizing the situations to which each form letter applied and in 
separating from the mass those few irregular ones that needed 
especial attention. 

As these clerks went from this period of intensive training to 
work upon the correspondence they were closely supervised in the 
units to which they were assigned. The routine of their work was 
all specifically marked out and under the direction of the unit super- 
visor. Everything considered, these clerks did with fair success 
meet the emergency. 

I do not want to press too far the points of a parallel between 
this incident and the more complex problem concerning teachers in 
our schools. There are, however, several aspects of the latter prob- 
lem upon which the incident seems to shed light. 

a) It is quite probable that much of the conflict between the 
views of the “academic minded” and the “professional minded” 
groups of educators arose from the fact that the “academic minded” 
have felt very keenly the problem of the education of the teacher 
and have ignored or been unaware of the practical aspects of the 
immediate demand, whereas the “professional minded” have felt 
most keenly the immense burden of the practical situation and their 
obligation to meet it. 

6) For the “professional minded,” whose eye was fixed upon 
the immediate task to be accomplished, it was but natural and 
necessary that attention should first center upon the devices of 
teaching and of school management. Thus, professional training, 
or pedagogical courses, early meant acquiring a knowledge of 
methods of class routine and discipline and developing skill in the 
mechanics of imparting information. Attainment of the art of 
teaching was felt to be the crucial need of teachers, and therefore 
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a procedure somewhat similar to that adopted in the case of the 
government clerks referred to in the foregoing illustration. 

c) Teachers with such a training only, with no large educa- 
tional outlook, could not with safety be given any great independ- 
ence in their work. For the protection of the children teacher’s 
routine needed to be carefully blocked out; his course of study had 
to be furnished in complete detail with full directions of the amount 
to be covered and the items to be mastered; his work required care- 
ful supervision and checking by principal and superintendent. The 
importance of the administrative machinery in the schools was the 
inevitable counterpart of teachers trained for hack-work only. 

But now within the last few years the pressures which made 
the supply of teachers for the schools an emergency situation have 
in many places ceased to operate. In the North Central states the 
graduates of our teacher-training institutions outnumber the avail- 
able vacancies by a considerable margin. In spite of the fact that 
the raising of standards decreased the numbers of those who re- 
ceived teachers’ certificates at the University of Michigan in 1928, 
at least 10 per cent of those who did receive the certificate are 
known to be without positions.* With the pressure of an emergency 
situation removed, what will be the new equilibrium in the case of 
the training of teachers? Of course the salaries given to teachers 
may still make it economically unprofitable for a teacher to invest 
a very large capital in his training. But we certainly can expect 
that the pull for a thorough education for the teachers in our sec- 
ondary schools will now have a clearer chance to operate without 
interference. In the state of Michigan there is at present a definite 
movement to demand a college education and Bachelor’s degree 
for teachers in the elementary grades, and graduate work amount- 
ing to the Master’s degree for all teachers in both the junior and 
senior high schools. There will surely be less and less excuse for 
institutions and certificating agencies to continue countenancing a 
mere emergency preparation for classroom teachers and ignoring 
the kind of education that will enable them to become independent 
practitioners in a real profession. 

More than that, we have seen before how the importance in our 


* Twenty per cent more have not been heard from. 
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educational system of the administrator and the machinery of de- 
tailed curriculum was the natural counterpart of inadequately 
trained teachers. We must expect, therefore, a growing democracy 
in the organization of our school administration as teachers devel- 
op their educational outlook. Superintendent, principal, supervisor, 
and the devices of administrative machinery must inevitably sink 
in importance as the classroom teacher’s freedom expands. 

The issues involved in this particular shifting equilibrium seem 
fairly obvious. On the one hand we should continue to have an 
autocratic administrative organization with some of the essential 
principles of mass production in industry.* Especially applicable 
is the principle that “‘the recurrent mental load is shifted from men 
in production to men in designing,’ when one compares it with the 
frank statement, “(Hence my allegiance to the curriculum rather 
than to the teacher as the effective intermediary between child and 
society.”* In this situation the classroom teacher has little need for 
anything other than a narrow vocational training, for she is but the 
trained nurse following a routine and carrying out orders issued by 
others. On the other hand, with the developing educational vision 
of the teacher we should look forward to a democratic school or- 
ganization in which the classroom teacher would become the doc- 

“Henry Ford insists that the term “mass production” refers primarily to meth- 
od, not to the quantity of the output. “A cardinal principle of mass production is 
that hard work, in the old physical sense of laborious burden-bearing, is wasteful. 
The physical load is lifted off men and placed on machines. The recurrent mental 
load is shifted from men in production to men in designing” (Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 13th ed., New Vol. II, pp. 822, 823). 

*“Under proper conditions, of course, the true educational intermediary be- 
tween the immature child and adult society is the teacher. If we had 750,000 teach- 
ers (or even, say, 300,000) who, like William Rainey Harper, ‘could teach Hebrew 
as though it were a series of hair-breadth escapes,’ the curriculum itself would stand 
merely as a subordinate element in the educational scheme. The teacher would 
occupy the important place of guidance we have given to the materials of instruc- 
tion. But under the present hampering conditions (better, of course, than in earlier 
decades and improving slowly) of inadequately trained teachers of large and enor- 
mous classes, heavy teaching programs, insufficient facilities, and lack of educational 
perspective, I fear we tend to reverse the process and teach hair-breadth escapes as 
though they were Hebrew. Hence my allegiance to the curriculum rather than to 
the teacher as the effective educational intermediary between child and society” 


(26th Yearbook of National Society for Study of Education, Part I, p. 3. State- 
ment by Harold Rugg, chairman of Committee). 
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tor, free to diagnose and prescribe, and the administrative ma- 
chinery would care for routine matters and serve to doctor’s orders 
for the good of the patient. 

The issue here also involves the question of the place of sub- 
ject matter in the program for developing the students. The subject- 
matter specialist is, today, in disrepute in certain educational cir- 
cles. He is told that “we are not teaching subjects, we are teaching 
pupils” ; that he must “examine critically the content of his mate- 
rials in order to discover the elements which are of importance for 
present living,’ and that subject matter will not long continue to 
hold its traditionally preferred position unless “activity in the aca- 
demic subject can be directed to proper ends without displacing 
other kinds which are useful and necessary for complete living.” 
From this quarter has come, therefore, the pressure to “make Eng- 
lish function practically,” to study and practice the forms of busi- 
ness correspondence, to replace the classics with live, contemporary 
matter, to make literature the text from which to teach morals, 
ethics, high ideals, patriotism—the things which the majority of our 
citizens will use every day. 

Two brief quotations will serve to make clear the opposing 
view of subject matter: 

They [the best teachers in England] tend, both in their theory and their 
practice, toward the view which regards each subject of the school curriculum 
as representing a historic type of intellectual activity, pursuing a distinctive 
aim and animated by a distinctive spirit; and the central problem of teaching- 


method as they regard it is the problem of getting their pupils to understand 
and adopt that aim and to acquire something of that spirit.’ 


. . » » Teachers abound in fine ideals, they love American life and are 
devoted to American youth, but they do not know enough of the inner values 
of the subjects they try to teach to convince even themselves that a thorough 
dealing with these ideas should constitute the main business of school and col- 
lege life.® 


In the shifting equilibrium of the pressures which affect the 
supply, the training, and therefore the place of our teachers in the 


* Sixth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence (1928), pp. 56, 57. 

* Educ. Yearbook of the Inter. Inst. of Teachers College (1924), pp. 483, 484. 

* Bulletin No. 20, Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching (1927), 
p. 6. 
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school system, the issue is clearly the question of the control which 
will determine the character of the educative process in the United 
States. Is the quality of that process to be dictated by those who 
are primarily managers, administrative leaders who as a rule do 
not know the inner values of any “subject” of the curriculum, or is 
it to be finally determined by the co-operative efforts of teachers, 
teachers adequately trained to become independent practitioners in 
a true profession? 

2. The second point of issue, created by a shifting equilibrium 
of pressures, to which I would direct attention is more specifically 
a matter of materials within our own field, and thus a particular and 
definite illustration of the issue just discussed. It is the question of 
our treatment of the English language in the schools. No part of the 
English teacher’s work causes more annoyance than the continual 
stream of questions concerning correct forms, proper pronuncia- 
tion, and the accurate use of words. To the conscientious English 
teachers no part of their work causes more downright worry than 
the seeming ineffectiveness of all their struggles to root out the 
“language errors” of their pupils. 

There are two attitudes concerning the English language which 
are fundamentally opposed. The following quotations express the 
most common view: 

Grammar consists of a series of rules and definitions. . . . . Since .... 
95 per cent of all children and teachers come from homes or communities where 
incorrect English is used, nearly everyone has before him the long, hard task of 
overcoming habits set up early in life before he studies language and grammar 
in school. .... Such people are exposed to the ridicule of those who notice 
the error, and the only way in which they cure themselves is by eternal vigilance 
and the study of grammar.® 


.. . . And all this leads us . . . . to the statement made by a Chicago 
school teacher a short time ago, in which the worthy scion of education ex- 
pressed the opinion that constant usage has established such phrases as “he 
don’t,” “I will” as a simple future tense, and “it is me” as correct. As a rule, 
we have not the reputation of being purist in our speech... . . We may even 
make little errors ourselves now and then . . . . but it is our belief that when 
this Chicago educator attempts to overturn the established rules of grammar 


*W. W. Charters, Teaching the Common Branches (revised and enlarged ed., 
1924), pp. 96, 98, 115. 
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and to sneak in solecisms and flagrant errors under the guise of good usage, it 
is time to calla halt..... Errors of grammar .. . . are inexcusable... . 
and we can avoid the use of expressions which we know—or at least, which we 
ought to know—to be absolutely incorrect... .. Any teacher who would tell 
his pupils that the use of the expressions reported as countenanced by the Chi- 
cago educator are in correct usage is no fit person to hold in his hand the edu- 
cation of growing boys and girls of the United States.?° 


This is the point of view that has hitherto dominated the 
schools. In it there is assumed an absolute right and wrong in lan- 
guage parallel to the right and wrong in arithmetic. “Who did you 
call?” is held to be as unalterably incorrect as “three plus two 
equals seven,” because it does not conform to one of the rules of 
grammar. Those who adopt this attitude insist that 95 per cent of 
our people speak incorrectly because they do not give continually 
diligent study to those books of rules. That correctness is a matter 
of conformity with the rules stated in the common school grammars 
is the position assumed in practically all of the studies of the “‘lan- 
guage errors” of school children and all of the standardized tests in 
grammar and English language. This particular view of language 
has had a long history, but we can with reasonable brevity indicate 
the outstanding factors in the pressures that have made it predomi- 
nate in American schools today. Our common-school grammars have 
carried on and perpetuated the views of language and of grammar 
which were characteristic in the books introduced into the schools 
when English grammar first became an important subject for school 
study at the end of the eighteenth century. These views of language 
and of grammar were especially the product of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with its Neo-classic creed of literary criticism, its emphasis 
upon rules and reason, and its reverence for Latin as the measure of 
excellence. The eighteenth century emphasis upon the study of 
English grammar as a means of correcting the speech of English 
people accompanied the rise of the middle classes into a new social 
prominence,” and was part of their efforts to do the “correct thing”’ 
in a new social situation. America, with its essential middle-class 
background and point of view, has quite naturally carried on and 


* Editorial, Ann Arbor, March 8, 1921. 
™See H. C. Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 18. 
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emphasized this striving after correctness measured by the same 
standards.” 

In conflict with this the common view of the schools there is the 
attitude represented by the following quotations: 


In considering the use of grammar as a corrective of what are called “un- 
grammatical” expressions, it must be borne in mind that the rules of grammar 
have no value except as statements of facts: whatever is in general use in a 
language is for that very reason grammatically correct. A vulgarism and the 
corresponding standard or polite expression are equally grammatical—each in 
its own sphere—if only they are in general use.** 


A grammar book does not attempt to teach people how they ought to 
speak; but on the contrary, unless it is a very bad or a very old work, it merely 
states how, as a matter of fact, certain people do speak at the time at which it 
is written.*4 

The grammar of a language is not a list of rules imposed upon its speakers 
by scholastic authorities, but is a scientific record of the actual phenomena of 
that language, written and spoken. If any community habitually uses certain 
forms of speech, these forms are part of the grammar of the speech of that 
community.*® 


This view is part of the scientific movement of the last century 
and represents the attitude which is assumed as fundamental in the 
scientific study of language. In chemistry, in physics, in geography, 
in geology, in biology, the schools have welcomed the results of sci- 
entific investigation and school authorities generally agree that one 
of the most important results to be attained from the study of these 
subjects is that students may adopt scientific methods and the fun- 
damental assumptions underlying scientific procedure. In the field 
of English language alone the anti-scientific group (the fundamen- 

* “Now the attitude of the American schools is, so far as the English language 
is concerned, ultra-conservative. Eighteenth-century ideas of ‘correctness’ are not 
yet dead in the United States. Indeed, by American standards, many idiomatic 
usages long sanctioned in Great Britain are still ‘bad grammar.’ Such are the con- 
struction of collective noun with plural verb, the use of their referring back to every- 
one, the compound pronoun these kind of, the employment of who as object, and of 


me as predicative” (J. H. G. Grattan, “On Anglo-American Cultivation of Standard 
English,” Review of English Studies [October, 1927], p. 437). 


* Henry Sweet, New English Grammar (1891), p. 5. 
“1H. C. Wyld, Elementary Lesson in English Grammar, p. 12. 
“ Grattan and Gurrey, Our Living Language (1925), p. 25. 
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talists) have predominated and have thus far successfully resisted 
all efforts to bring into the schools the results of linguistic scholar- 
ship and the scientific point of view. 

Here again we have a shifting equilibrium. Steadily the pull in 
the direction of the scientific point of view is increasing in force, 
largely because of two facts. First, the increased interest in the sci- 
entific study of English has now turned more of its attention to the 
field of modern English; and second, with the more thorough prepa- 
ration of teachers of English a half-dozen of our major universities 
in which large numbers of prospective English teachers are trained 
are now demanding that these prospective English teachers become 
familiar with the scientific study of English language through one 
or more courses especially adapted to that purpose. 

Teachers, administrators, the public, are all rightly inquiring 
concerning the exact meaning of this scientific point of view in lan- 
guage and its significance for the practice of the schools. I have 
time to point to but one or two matters, hoping that they will serve 
to hint at the principles underlying the revised program. The present 
approach through the conventional rules as measures of correctness 
in many cases attempts to develop the habits of an artificial lan- 
guage unrelated to the actual practice of any social group, a ““make- 
believe grammar” which requires constant remembering of a num- 
ber of arbitrary rules. Many more hours are wasted in attempting 
to teach “Whom did you call?” instead of the usual “Who did you 
call?” the use of “shall” in questions with the second person, the 
elimination of “got” in many uses recognized by the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, the insistence upon “so” rather than “as” in nega- 
tive comparisons.** On the other hand, the scientific view assumes 
as fundamental that the practice of the users of a language is the 
only measure of correctness, and the advocates of this view would 

set out immediately to survey and record that practice. Such a sur- 
vey and record reveals divergencies of practice within any lan- 
guage. It finds, however, that the major affairs of English-speaking 
people are carried on in a set of speech habits which have their own 
special characteristics differentiating them from other sets of habits 
also practiced by English people. Because, however, this one set of 


* See California Curriculum Study. 
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habits is the one generally used for carrying on the major affairs of 
their life, it is called the standard dialect of English. In our coun- 
try, especially, a certain social acceptability attaches to the use of 
this standard dialect, and the schools, assuming the burden of giv- 
ing every boy and girl the equipment which will enable him both to 
take part in directing the affairs of our people and to move without 
hindrance in all social levels, are committed to the task of teaching 
every pupil to use this standard dialect of English. From this point 
of view the emphasis in actual teaching must necessarily shift from 
drill on rules and on a large number of specific habits to developing 
in the pupils, first an attitude based on sound knowledge of the 
social relation of the various dialects of English, and second the 
tools which will enable them to observe accurately language prac- 
tices and to use intelligently sound books of reference like Sweet’s 
New English Grammar and the Oxford English Dictionary. 

This is why we feel that, although a book like Mr. Mencken’s 
American Language was perhaps necessary to explode some of the 
conventional views of our language, it is just as pernicious in its 
final influence as are the conventional rule books. He is describing 
as the American language, not the speech habits of our standard 
dialect, the practices of language in which our important affairs are 
carried on, but the speech habits of popular or “‘vulgar” English in 
America. More than that, even “vulgar” English in America is not 
so spectacular and picturesque as Mr. Mencken’s genius makes it 
out to be. On the whole his picture is a caricature of popular Amer- 
ican English. For the safe guidance of our teachers we cannot use 
such a book, but we need a thoroughly sound survey and recording 
of the practices of present-day American language habits. Only as 
English teachers know the English language sufficiently to diagnose 
the speech habits of pupils, to see how those speech habits pattern 
in respect to the practices of our social dialects, are English teachers 
equipped to deal with these problems of their profession. 

In the shifting equilibrium of the pressures which affect our 
treatment of the English language in the schools the issue is clearly 
the question of the scientific or the traditional anti-scientific view 
of language. Are we to continue the Herculean labors and the waste 
of school resources in our present attempt to teach a “make-be- 
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lieve” grammar and language habits which have no vogue outside 
the English classroom, or will English teachers as a whole acquire 
the equipment underlying the more common-sense view of language 
essential to make it possible for them to force that point of view 
to prevail in the prejudices of the public and in the practices of the 
schools? 





ON MORALITY AND DECENCY IN FICTION 
GRANT OVERTON 


Let us start with a fairly simple distinction. 

Morals, as we ordinarily use the term, are the widely accepted 
customs of a particular period, the largely unwritten social laws 
voluntarily assented to by the majority, at least in a particular 
country. 

This definition will be supported by an unprejudiced study of 
social behavior. It is, indeed, the only one applicable to more than 
one century of human history. Morals change. Those of the nine- 
teenth century in England were not those of the eighteenth; those 
of the twentieth century are as distinctly not those of the nine- 
teenth. 

But morality is a relatively timeless conception. It can be rec- 
ognized, if not easily defined, in all centuries, all cultures, all coun- 
tries. Perhaps we may conclude, as we reflect on the more immedi- 
ate past, that for Western Europe and America during the last five 
centuries or so morality has meant, on the whole, spiritual enlarge- 
ments. We may feel more sure of this when we ask ourselves what 
has constantly been deemed immoral. Has it not, in fact, been 
whatsoever promoted meanness and smallness of the human spirit? 

But this is not the morality with which we pass any but historic 
judgments. Yet it is accessible to us if we will take a little pains. 
Its application, which we shall endeavor to make in one or two in- 
stances, may even lead to surprising results. 

Morals are the current morality. 

We shall reserve the terms “moral” and “immoral” for the 
judgments we pass with reference to that large and timeless con- 
ception which we have just distinguished. 
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The currently moral we shall call ‘“decent,”’ and the currently 
immoral, “indecent.” 

And at first, no doubt, this may seem to be a little fanciful and 
unnecessary. But let us take a few specific examples and see. 

For us, today, it is not difficult to find examples of the (to us) 
indecent in Chaucer, Shakespeare, Fielding, and other writers of 
earlier centuries. But we are reasonably sure that these passages 
were not held to be indecent when they were written. No doubt 
there were those who thought them so; and a sort of double stand- 
ard of decency existed then for the sexes. Men and women might 
talk almost identically among themselves, but not to each other. 

Now that the years have run by, we speak of these writers 
without injustice in this matter. But let us put beside them a highly 
contemporary specimen, James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

Ulysses is frankly and continuously indecent. Would it have 
been deemed so in Chaucer’s time, granted an intelligibility equal 
to that of the work at present (which some may think the slightest 
of concessions ) ? 

The answer is at least doubtful. Various interesting questions 
suggest themselves. Is there a different standard of decency when 
a book is read privately and when it is read aloud? May not read- 
ing aloud in a fair-sized company alter the decency of a work? In 
Shakespeare the amount of indecent matter is relatively small; in 
Ulysses it is very great. Does bulk of indecency rate as immorality? 

These are minor problems worth turning over in our minds; 
we need not attempt immediate answers here. 

Elmer Gantry, by Sinclair Lewis, is before us for examination. 
Is it indecent? 

Perhaps the answer must be, No. There is scarcely any of the 
offensive explicitness offered by the earlier writers we have been 
discussing. There are offensive characters—but that is different. 
There are offensive scenes, but they are not gloated over. 

Yet we may feel that something is profoundly wrong. Mr. 
Lewis would probably assert that he did not intend his clergyman 
to be taken as representative. But if he knew that the portrait 
would be so taken, a defense of non-intention, like a plea of igno- 
rance of the law, is not allowable. ‘The mind of the reader is part of 
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a writer’s initial reckoning. The general character of the writing 
makes it clear just how much the author reckons with that mind. 
In Elmer Gantry, it is fair to say, Mr. Lewis constantly and demon- 
strably conformed to a very moderate reader-capacity. He was 
writing for the hundreds of thousands and he showed that he knew 
what he was about. 

We may hold the opinion that Mr. Lewis knew perfectly well 
that most of his readers would accept his portrayal as representa- 
tive of a class of men; that it is entirely unrepresentative; that his 
procedure, conscious if not calculated, is one which deliberately 
fosters meanness and smallness of the human spirit; and that, ir- 
respective of decency, he lays himself open to a charge of immoral- 
ity in the sense in which we have just defined that term. 

Is this true of Ulysses? Not at all, we think. There is little or 
no concession to reader-capacity in that book. Mr. Joyce was ob- 
viously writing for the very few. To enjoy the obscenity in his work 
for its own sake is nearly impossible. Moreover, no one would be 
likely to take his characters as typical or general. For that matter, 
he gives no impression of intending that they shall be. 

Indecency, yes; but if there is immorality here it is a far dif- 
ferent case from Elmer Gantry. 

Now suppose we glance at a play of Shakespeare’s, The Mer- 
chant of Venice. We may say at once that any indecency present 
is negligible. But what is this play? Is it a piece of Jew-baiting? 
That is not quite the impression left by the portrait of Shylock. 
And there is his daughter. Is it a profoundly tragic study of racial 
temperament? Perhaps it may become so, in the hands of a superb 
actor in the réle of the Jew. But as a piece of literature, read (not 
acted) in most of the high schools of the United States—required 
reading in many? As a dramatic story, making a mental impression 
conditioned by mental immaturity in so many instances? 

We find the truth as soon as we attempt to answer these ques- 
tions. The Merchant of Venice is a work that invites us to exult 
over the discovery that one cheap trick can outwit another. Few 
minds will see in it anything more than that. The whole effect of 
this “masterpiece” is to loose a flood of base emotion. Anything in 
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all the range of literature better calculated to promote meanness 
and smallness of the human spirit were hard to find—hard, indeed! 

And this is the stuff on which we train the minds of our children 
at the “formative ages”! Beside the gross immorality of this object 
lesson, all the indecencies of all Shakespeare’s plays may well seem 
unimportant. 

Morality, more and more in our thinking, must imply consider- 
ations aloof from temporary codes. We must not confuse it with 
religidus ideas; we must not let it be tangled by political notions. 
Not even our intellectual creeds are free from challenge. 

Rebelliousness, for example, is not immoral in our sense of the 
word. Rebellion may take on an indecent form, a form subversive 
of something we hold almost sacred. But in itself it is a reach to- 
ward human freedoms and toward largening of the spirit. 

It can be foolish, misguided, wicked, insane—what you please. 
A great deal of rebelliousness is all those things, in addition to being 
unsuccessful, a defect to which we are inclined to attach too much 
importance in our day. 

But there is in the principle of rebellion nothing that essentially 
violates timeless morality. 

On the other hand, an utter and irreproachable decency may be 
profoundly immoral: immoral because smug, because hypocritical, 
because contracting. We have come to feel that there was a good 
deal of this immoral decency loose in the nineteenth century, and a 
reaction tends to carry us rather far in the opposite direction. 

In other words, decency is changing again, and the change has 
been so rapid that most people over thirty are upset by it. It is 
twenty-eight years since an American publisher voluntarily sup- 
pressed Theodore Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, but only about fifteen 
years since a publisher withdrew Mary Austin’s A Woman of 
Genius. As it was the same publisher in both instances perhaps the 
citations lose some of their force. A candor about sex relations— 
no verbal indecency—was the cause of the withdrawals; we think 
nothing of an even more extensive candor today. The Green Hat 
and Dusty Answer lead to the conclusion that literature in English 
can be quite as frank as literature in any other European language; 
a trifle less explicit, perhaps, but indicatively quite as clear. 
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Ten years ago Mr. James Branch Cabell published Jurgen. 
The book was suppressed, and then, a few years later, liberated by 
judicial action. This acquittal was bound to take place, on the 
ground of literal decency. The book is, indeed, literally decent 
throughout. 

In certain passages, by substituting certain words for the words 
printed, indecency of a high order is possible to the reader. There 
is nothing whatever to involve Mr. Cabell unless it be the fact that 
the work as a whole certainly does not seem to address itself to the 
literal-minded reader. 

Mr. Cabell, we may say, took an advantage of decency which 
may strike us as almost indecent. But perhaps it is a part of our 
education in these matters. That education has a considerable way 
still to go, in all probability. At present it is much hampered by the 
terms in use. 

Such-and-such a book, we are occasionally told, is not immoral, 
it is merely “frank.” Or we are instructed that the book is not in- 
decent—simply frank. As we think this over, we wonder what in 
the world frankness has to do with the case. To be frank is often 
to violate decency. 

To insist on the decency of a book which clearly shocks a great 
many readers is nonsensical. Publishers are to blame for most of 
the disputes over books in recent years. They have insisted in so 
many instances in printing indecent, and doubtfully decent, books 
in editions of 2,500 copies or more and placing these books on sale 
through the regular book channels. The sale thus achieved may be 
small. But it is promiscuous, or capable of becoming so. 

Some years ago Mr. George Moore’s novel, The Brook Kerith, 
was prosecuted in London. Decency was not in question, but blas- 
phemy (under an old statute). However, the case is not spoiled for 
purpose of present illustration by that difference. In fact, we are 
not interested in the incident at all, only by its sequel. The action 
led Mr. Moore to take the highly sensible course of allowing his 
new books to be published only for advance subscribers. The edi- 
tions were limited to 1,000 copies, the price per copy was set at 
two guineas (or $10), and acircular was prepared. The books were 
always oversubscribed before publication, and single copies com- 
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manded a premium, sometimes large, as soon as the work was is- 
sued. There was no chance of “best-seller” profits, but there was 
an assurance of a good profit for publisher and author alike—and 
a surcease from trouble. 

Here was an example that publishers would have done well to 
imitate more widely. The announcement of such publication is 
amply sufficient to sell out the whole edition. The author need not 
have Mr. Moore’s reputation for the success of an enterprise the 
very terms of which announce the nature of the work and stir to 
activity its proper public. 

This device is not artful subterfuge. These books, as a class, 
have a perfect right to be published. But only a fool will fail to use 
due care toward seeing that they go into the proper hands. Com- 
mercial greed and false and stupid assertions of “liberty” and the 
“right of free speech” are to blame for book censorships, in so far 
as those censorships attain to any spread or force. 

Organized book censorships are evil; but to broadcast inde- 
cency is bad business, too. Quite as bad, we may consider, as the 
retaliatory actions it provokes. 

“In other words,” says someone, indignantly, “those are to 
have their pornography who have the price.” And a cynical voice 
adds the comment that perhaps this booklegging would not be very 
different from bootlegging, as familiarized to us in the last ten 
years. Well, there is a difference—though whether it will be deemed 
enormous or slight will depend upon a factor of American morals 
outside the scope of this essay. The difference is that one procedure 
breaks the law of the land, while the other does not. 

For the indecent, it can sometimes be said that at least it 
avoids suggestiveness. The mental images habitual to men and 
women vary so greatly that, with the possible exception of Sigmund 
Freud, no one has attempted to interpret them all with authority. 
On the whole the modern tendency to call a spade a spade is safest. 
But what a spade may symbolize to some reader we can have no 
means of knowing. 

Here is a passage from a recent novel. Yorke, it may be ex- 
plained, is the husband of Cecil. Although they have three children, 
for some years they have drifted apart. Yorke and a girl, Ursula, 
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have fallen in love; but Ursula has run away after the first ecstatic 
profession on both sides. Summoned to his home by the illness of 
one of his children, Yorke finds Cecil aware of what has occurred 
between him and Ursula. Yorke tells her that the affair is all over, 
as, indeed, it seems to be. Cecil is fervently happy; in her happi- 
ness the marriage relation is renewed by her express solicitation. 
After some days Yorke’s work draws him back to London. And 
there, where the memory of Ursula is so strong, Ursula herself re- 
turns to him, some days later. She has not had the strength, she con- 
fesses, to resist their love, which proceeds to consummation. The 
author writes: 

Since Yorke, as I have repeatedly said, was an unsensual and unselfish 

man, an intellectual person accustomed to subjugate his thoughts and experienc- 
ing no difficulty in the government of bodily cravings, the question may well be 
asked why did he prove so weak in self-control when suddenly tested; and here 
I feel that I am on very delicate ground. Dare I hint plainly that the thing had 
a physiological as well as a psychological side? It was Cecil, and not Ursula, 
who completed his awakening and finally set him on fire. The episode with her 
was a logically fatal prelude to his subsequent surrender. But for Cecil he 
would probably have had strength to resist the temptation that was in a mo- 
ment presented by the other. 
Here is explicitness without, we may judge, offensiveness. It is an 
explicitness scarcely to be found in the symbolism of Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence. Perhaps we may find a similar outspokenness in Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson’s Many Marriages, but there reference is had 
preponderantly to mental images and not to acts. Yorke, in Mr. 
W. B. Maxwell’s Bevan Yorke, is a much more normal individual 
than John Webster in Mr. Anderson’s novel. The analysis of his 
behavior may or may not be more convincing. But the method in 
which it is presented will bear reflection. If in Jurgen Mr. Cabell 
contrived to be decently indecent, in the paragraph above Mr. Max- 
well is indecently decent with an equal success. 

All of which goes to show the strange flux we are in. It will not 
last for many years more; half a decade may see us settling down 
into a general condition not dissimilar to that of the mid-Victorians, 
our decencies all defined and adopted, quite different, no doubt— 
but better? Who will be rash enough to answer “Yes” to that? The 
Victorians were in no doubt that their decency surpassed that of 
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the eighteenth century. Would we grant their claim? Perhaps not. 
The twenty-first century may look with contempt on our social 
freedoms. 

And decency, if we can manage the necessary perspective, is 
not in the long run very important in literature, whatever its im- 
portance in behavior. Nothing that has been published so far in 
this century—nothing that is likely to get published—exceeds in 
indecency works published in the past, and, for the most part, long 
since forgotten. These books which are indecent and little besides 
are, as someone has suggested, written with chalk. It may be neces- 
sary now and then to do a little erasing, but the less pother made, 
the healthier all around. 

One more problem; for in any discussion of decency someone 
is sure to clear his throat and ask solemnly: How about Art? 

The implication is, always, that some relation exists between 
art and indecency, or may exist; that a general sacredness invest- 
ing art must excuse indecency. If that is a clumsy statement, the 
fault is scarcely ours. Perhaps it may be put this way: Nothing 
must interfere with great art. 

We may be quite sure that nothing will. The artist himself 
will see to that. 

The artist is not bound to respect that current morality for 
which we have used the name “decency.” It is fairly evident that 
if he flagrantly ignores decency he may be risking all that his art 
attempts with the immediate audience at the immediate time. We 
know how little this will disturb him. 

Nor is he without a compensatory chance. The future may ac- 
claim him. 

He knows that current morality is—current. If he conforms 
to it, to save the present, he will be aware that in so doing he may 
incur the condemnation and contempt of posterity. 

Only morality, relatively timeless and unchanging, need give 
the artist pause. Here he will perceive the challenge of something 
as difficult as the ideal of art—as difficult and as rewarding. The 
greatest art is that which perfectly nourishes the human spirit; but 
morality exacts more than that perfect sustenance, it comands new 
growth. Which has done more for spiritual enlargement, Main 
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Street or Willa Cather’s My Antonia? Or, to take an even more 
striking contrast from the same authors, Elmer Gantry or Death 
Comes for the Archbishop? If the answers seem obvious, we should 
reflect that they are not always so easily made. The determinations 
of morality require keen and just perception; they cannot always 
be made at once; they are often over the heads of the multitude 
(with whom we humbly number ourselves). Furthermore, there is 
no way of giving them practical effect except as we learn to retain 
and discard literary heritages. In that, enamored by great achieve- 
ments creating a splendid name, or acquiescent to tradition, we 
are not too successful—witness the instance of The Merchant of 
Venice. 

It is for this reason that we may not be too hasty about Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence and Mr. James Joyce. They rid themselves of 
perilous stuff. It is not impossible that they rid us of it, too. 

Let us now imagine the extremest possible development. Let 
us suppose that all, or virtually all, our writers of fiction were to 
take as their sole source of material Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia 
Sexualis. Of the thousands of new novels and stories published 
every year, all but the merest handful would deal with sexual per- 
version. We will suppose that this fiction was allowed to circulate 
freely. 

What would be the immediate result? 

The most awful boredom the world has ever seen would be the 
mildest. 

For a few weeks the circulation of the tabloid newspapers 
would drop to small figures. At the end of perhaps three weeks all 
that circulation would have come back. 

Books, in unprecedented demand for less than a month, would 
shortly suffer an eclipse nearly total. The book business would be 
very nearly destroyed by the experiment. 

Of the many indecent or doubtfully decent books published in 
the last few years, not half have rewarded the publishers and 
authors. Most of those that have met with any success have had 
something besides their indecency to recommend them. 

Indecency tires. But immorality, as we have defined it, is quite 
another matter. Here the body may be beautiful; the only trouble 
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is, it is also diseased. We waste far too much time on decency and 
the details of current morality. It were better if, when we read a 
book of sound pretensions, we bothered less about a few scenes or 
passages, closed our eyes, tried to stand back and judge the inner 
intention, the effect of the book on the spirit. Sometimes the at- 
tempt would fail, and sometimes, no doubt, it would err in its con- 
clusions. But there would be luminous moments, moments of light 
and beauty. And at every moment, in every attempt, ourselves 
would grow. 





STUDENT DIRECTORS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL PLAYS 
SALLY I. ROODY 


A successful plan for teaching dramatics in the regular aca- 
demic high-school English course without consuming too much of 
the pupils’ and the teacher’s leisure moments outside of school, and 
without encroaching upon the time needed for work in literature 
and composition, has for several years been my desideratum. Now, 
however, I have devised a project that proves to be just what I 
have desired. 

This year all of my classes are producing one-act plays se- 
lected, directed, and staged by the pupils themselves. The results 
have been remarkable. 

I have found that a pupil of average intelligence is able to bear 
a great deal of responsibility if he understands clearly what is ex- 
pected of him, so I lay more stress on explaining the duties of my 
various deputies than on supervising their execution of my instruc- 
tions. I encourage the directors, however, to bring their problems 
to me, and they frequently do so, as do also the stage managers and 
the property men. I usually attend the last rehearsals myself, and 
call the attention of the directors to the weak spots in the per- 
formance. 

This method of teaching dramatics is not easy; it necessitates 
a certain amount of classroom drill on the fundamentals of acting, 
and it entails very careful planning, in order that no exigency may 
be overlooked. It does, however, permit a large number of pupils 
to benefit simultaneously from dramatic instruction, it arouses a 
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vital interest in stagework, and it produces some unusually efficient 
executives. If the instructor is also the faculty adviser of a dra- 
matic club, this scheme solves both his oral English and his extra- 
curricular problems at one time. 

Before introducing the project to my classes, I prepare some 
simple instructions for the individual actors, the student directors, 
the stage managers, the property men, and even the play-reading 
and try-out committees. The classes, being already familiar with 
parliamentary procedure, form their own organizations, select their 
own committees, and make their own regulations. Everyone in each 
class has to try out for a part; we devote two periods of class time 
to the try-outs for each play, but rehearsals are held outside of 
school hours. Observance of parliamentary procedure, efficiency 
of committee work, and excellence of acting, both in the try-outs 
and in the final production, determine the pupils’ ratings in oral 
English for the quarter. 

The suggestions I give are as follows: 


PLAY-READING COMMITTEE 


1. Select a play by a well-known author. 

2. Do not choose too sophisticated or too difficult a play. 

3. Choose a play with a well-balanced cast to give the fairest opportunity 
to both boys and girls. 

4. Read the plays; do not base your choice upon catalogue résumés. 

5. Eliminate all plays for which we cannot provide adequate settings. 


TRY-OUT COMMITTEE 
1. Take charge of the play-books as soon as they arrive, and plan a sched- 
ule indicating the time when each pupil is to have a chance to read the play. 
2. Ascertain for what part each pupil wishes to compete. 
3. Make a program for each try-out, as follows: 


Character to be selected Other characters appearing in the scene Pages 
Dick 
1. First candidate: James 1. May: Mary White 4-6 
Brown Laura: Jane Green 
2. Second candidate: John 2. May: Bertha Johnson 
Smith Laura: Anne Bollivar 


4. Post the program, and be sure that all the members of the class know 
where it is, in order that each candidate may memorize his part and may know 
with what others he is to try out, thus being able to rehearse or at least to plan 
stage business in advance. 
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5. Take charge of the try-outs. As soon as all the candidates for a certain 
part have gone through the situation, have the class choose the best. 


DIRECTORS 


1. Plan the action before the first rehearsal. If there are many people in 
the cast, it is wise to go through the whole play with a set of toy furniture and 
several corks labeled with the names of the characters. You may have to add 
to the stage directions. 

2. At the first rehearsal, which should be held as soon as possible, have 
the members of the cast read their parts without acting. Criticize their inter- 
pretation and inflection, in order that they may not continue to make the same 
errors. Then give them whatever additions to the stage directions you may 
have made, and tell them to study both their lines and their stage directions 
before the next rehearsal. 

3. At the second rehearsal permit the cast to use their books if necessary. 
Let the stage manager hold your book; you watch the actors. 

4. Do not allow the actors to bunch themselves on one side of the stage, 
or to get in front of each other. If there are several people on the stage at once, 
arrange them somewhat in the form of a triangle, with the apex up-stage, but 
do not let them stand in stiff rows. 

5. Do not permit the use of books after the second rehearsal; let the stage 
manager prompt. 

6. Have plenty of rehearsals. Make out a schedule and post it at the 
earliest possible time. 

7. After the first two rehearsals, do not interrupt a scene that is going 
smoothly; write your criticisms on paper, and discuss them with the actors after 
the scene is finished. Then have them go through it again, adopting your sug- 


gestions. 
STAGE MANAGER 


1. Get a copy of the play as soon as possible, and read it carefully, in order 
to understand the relation of the stage settings to the action. Notice particu- 
larly all the stage directions. 

2. Study the diagram of the stage, if there is one in the book; if not, make 
one. Read carefully the description of the stage setting. 

3. Consult the director about any changes in the setting that may be nec- 
essary. 

4. Make arrangements immediately to get the furniture and whatever else 
may be needed, particularly if the article will have to be constructed for the 
occasion. 

5. Be present at all rehearsals and act as prompter. 

6. On the night of the play, take charge behind scenes; give signals to 
electricians and curtain boys; direct and assist in the arrangement of the furni- 
ture. Hold the book and act as prompter. 

7. After the play, take charge of cleaning up the stage; return all bor- 
rowed furniture and take care of footlights, fireplace, etc. 
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PROPERTY MAN 

1. Get a copy of the play as soon as possible, and make a list of properties; 
that is, everything except furniture, doors, windows, etc., to which the stage 
manager will attend. Properties include all small, movable parts of the setting, 
like table scarves, vases, etc., and also all articles needed for the action of the 
play, like telegrams, letters, golf clubs, etc. If a member of the cast offers to 
get his own properties, be sure that he does it. 

2. Write after the name of each article the name of the person who prom- 
ised to bring it. Get the things there in time for the dress rehearsal. Return 
everything after the play is over. 

3. On the night of the play, have all the properties arranged on a table, in 
the order in which they will be needed. As each character goes on, be sure that 
he has the necessary properties. 

4. Help the stage manager with the furniture. 

5. Help to clean up after the play. 


ACTORS! 

1. Learn your cues and your stage directions as well as your lines. Write 
in the margin of your book whatever additional instructions the director may 
give you. 

2. Forget that you are acting, and try to pretend that you are the charac- 
ter you are impersonating. 

3. When making entrances and exits, remember that you are not going on 
or off a stage—you are simply going into another room. Go naturally, and in 
character. 

4. Talk loudly and clearly, and more slowly than you usually speak. Enun- 
ciate distinctly. 

5. Do not turn your back to the audience unless you have to do so. Avoid 
talking with your back to it. When changing position, always turn toward the 
audience, not away from it. 

6. Never stand directly in front of anyone else, or directly behind him. 
Be particularly careful not to stand before the speaker. 

7. When two people walk across the stage together, one should slightly 
precede the other, in order that both may be visible. 

8. Do not stand up-stage and talk to some one down-stage, for thus you 
necessitate his turning his back to the audience when he answers you. Come 
down where he is before you speak. 

9. If someone up-stage insists on talking to you without coming down- 


* These directions to the actors do not, of course, constitute the pupils’ entire 
training in stage deportment. My classes all receive drill in expression, posture, the 
use of the voice, etc. For suggestions, see the texts listed at the end of the article. 
The above instructions are simply reminders of the outstanding rudiments which 
most pupils have difficulty in observing. 
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stage, do not look at him when you answer; by raising your head you can give 
the impression of looking back, without doing so. 

10. Study the other people’s lines and make the proper response to their 
speeches in gestures and facial expression, even if you do not have a word to 
say. Never stop being the character you are impersonating. Plan stage business 
that will contribute to the atmosphere but never distract the attention of the 
audience from the actor who should be the center of the scene. 

11. The best acting is team-work; do not try to impress your own ability 
on the audience, to the detriment of the play as a whole. 


The plays are produced publicly, under the auspices of the 
high-school dramatic club, which offers a prize for the best per- 
formance. The following directions, which I gave the officers of the 
club upon their election, may prove suggestive to other faculty ad- 
visers: 

PRESIDENT 

Keep all memoranda concerning the club in a notebook. Plan meetings 
ahead of time. Always have projects definitely formulated before presenting 
them to the club as a whole. The executive committee (consisting of the offi- 
cers of the club) should discuss all important affairs before the meeting and 
prepare definite suggestions, which the club may accept or reject. 

While plays are being prepared, confer every day with the chairmen of the 
publicity committee, the ticket committee, and the stage committee about the 
progress of their work. Confer daily with the faculty adviser. Appoint ushers 
and persons to sell tickets at the door. Make arrangements with the janitors 
about unlocking the doors early, and ask for permission to use the classrooms 
you need for dressing rooms. After the play, see that the stage committee 
cleans up properly and removes the properties. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Be prepared to assume the duties of the president in case of his inability 
to serve. 
SECRETARY 
In addition to keeping the minutes of the meetings, post all notices on the 
bulletin board and make announcements in assembly, unless the president 
wishes to do so. 
Write all letters, including orders for play-books, letters to accompany 
royalties paid, correspondence concerning any contests the club may enter, etc. 


TREASURER 


Keep the books. Receive all money and make all expenditures. Pay all 
bills. 

As permanent chairman of the ticket committee, get the chart of the seats 
in the auditorium, make sure that it is accurate to date, and number all tickets 
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accordingly. Keep account by row and number of tickets given to each mem- 
ber to sell. Have him sign a statement in your book showing what tickets he 
has. Collect money daily from each person selling tickets, and cross off on the 
chart the number of each seat sold. Give the chart to the ticket-seller at the 
door on the night of the play. Collect from each ticket-seller before the night 
of the play all money and all unsold tickets. Submit your final report to the 
faculty adviser at the close of school on the day of the performance. 

Be sure that each ticket-seller understands that he will be held responsible 
for the tickets he takes, that he must keep a record of what seats he sells in 
order that you may cross them off daily, and that he must hand in to you before 
1:00 o'clock on the day of the play all his ticket money and his unsold tickets. 

In addition to the report on the ticket sales, make an itemized report of 
the gross proceeds, the disbursements, and the net proceeds for the perform- 
ance. For the proper form of written reports, see those of former chairmen, 
and see any Business English textbook. 


In organizing these plans, I have borrowed freely from the 
many texts on the market, none of which seemed entirely suitable 
for use in my classes or in the club. Like Homer, 

An’ what I thought I might require, 

I went and took. 
The following books have proved particularly helpful, not only in 
the formulating of the above instructions, but also in teaching the 
rudiments of expression: 


How to Produce Amateur Plays—Barrett H. Clark 
Plays for Classroom Interpretation—Knickerbocker 
One-Act Plays—Helen Louise Cohen 

One-Act Plays—Webber and Webster 





EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING VERSIFICATION 
LEAH DENNIS 


Most of us discuss and believe platitudinously that poetic ex- 
pression is a universal instinct, among peoples and races, perhaps, 
but few of us really expect it of the individual prosaic Tom, Mary, 
and Donald who compose our classes. It is there, none the less. 
The subject came up in a class of mine one midwinter. A student 
who had run across the statement questioned its truth. I agreed, for 
my own part, with her author, and suggested that, as a test, all 
those who had not since September written something—Christmas 
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jingles, friendly knocks, crush notes, Valentines—anything that 
might be termed verse, hold up their hands. Only five or six of the 
twenty-eight responded, while a sheepish voice from the majority 
protested, “But that’s not poetry!” No, it was not poetry, but 
crude and unmetrical as it no doubt was, it was an attempt upon 
their part toward rhythmical, even poetic, expression. And that 
was a perfectly ordinary class, remarkable in no way. Why, then, 
if the instinct may be usual, does the student write so little verse, 
and feel so ashamed to show what he does write? The answer is 
comparatively easy—his critical ability is trained far ahead of his 
powers of execution. He has practiced writing prose all through his 
school career; the writing of verse has perhaps never even been 
suggested. 

The teacher of versification, then, starts out with a handicap. 
Many of the students know nothing about accent; some of them 
with difficulty perceive the difference in sound when requested to 
say address’, research’, romance’ instead of the usual mispronun- 
ciations. Still, most of them can readily come to observe that recur- 
rent accent is the fundamental basis of English verse. It is the 
number of accents in the line that counts, far more than the ar- 
rangement of syllables in the foot, and the student who begins here 
will find much less difficulty than the one who begins with the foot. 
Let the student count out on his fingers the examples that swarm 
into his head. The formal terms, “dimeter,”’ “‘trimeter,” etc., 
should be understood by the student, but for use I find “two-ac- 
cent,” “three-accent,” etc., more satisfactory. All this practice is 
done in the classroom, but to give all the students an opportunity 
to test and clench the information, each one may later bring to class 
examples of all meters from two to eight accents. 

Then the class is ready for foot analysis. Beginning with single 
words, bas’ket, alone’, etc., they learn the different varieties and 
their names. The disputed amphibrach may well be left to an ad- 
vanced class, unless some active mind inquires. Then comes the 
reduplication of the foot, like the measure of music, to compose the 
line. Usually one illustration from the teacher will start a flood of 
others, and the marking of time with a pencil on a chair-back carries 
out the analogy with the measure of music just explained. Other 
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exercises of finding examples outside the classroom will be useful. 
Not only do the students read quantities of poetry in their search, 
but the attentive ear-reading required helps to eliminate the evil of 
exclusive visualization most of them are prone to. 

At length they are ready for stanza form. The simple hymn 
meters—short, long, and common—and limericks may well come 
first. And then— The announcement that they are themselves to 
write at least a dozen lines of one of these meters will be a distinct 
shock, and there will doubtless be a chorus of protests. The only 
real difficulty, though, is to find something to write about. This the 
teacher can hardly supply; suggestions are the best she can offer. 
Left solely to themselves the students would probably concoct some 
meaningless lines about death or the little buttercup and call it 
poetry. Not that there is any objection to the little buttercup as a 
subject, provided the writer has something to say about it. But 
good nonsense verse is preferable to fine writing, and most of them 
will do better with something simple and immediate—local events, 
parodies, their own troubles. Something into which interest and 
feeling can creep unconsciously will produce better results for most 
students than lofty attempts. And the student who ends her verse 
with 


There’s sure to be fish 
And the twice daily dish 
Of beans, beans, beans! 


will come nearer to writing poetry than the ineffectual maunderer 
about the aforementioned buttercup. A few specific suggestions 
volunteered both by teacher and class and a little time are fertile 
sources of inspiration. But the best device I have used is the con- 
coction of two or three jingles—limericks, generally— in class: a 
line giving subject matter proffered by one student; amplified by 
another; faulty scansion corrected by a third; a list of possible 
rhymes scribbled on the board; and the slowness of the manufac- 
ture of the first two lines compensated for by having more last lines 
suggested than can be used. A second jingle will go faster, and the 
class will be amazed and pleased at its unsuspected ability. 

When the assigned verses come in, the first attempt will show 
many failures, but as the requirements have been simply correct 
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rhyme and scansion, and some sense, a little guided correction by 
the student, or in some hopelessly high-flown cases, complete re- 
writing, will serve the purpose. The stimulus of reading aloud the 
more successful attempts cannot be overestimated. 

Now all composition, both prose and verse, comes from within, 
not from without, and is a matter of growth. Forcing may produce 
beautiful temporary blooms, but it is hardly conducive to healthy 
outdoor plants; and sporadic attacks of composition may produce 
a few good themes, but hardly the permanent ability to write that 
a more gradual, steady process affords. Hence it is unwise to put 
verse assignments too close together. After two or three weeks may 
follow another iambic assignment, in which may be explained tro- 
chaic inversions of the first foot and similar minor variations; then 
one by one, trochaic, dactylic or anapestic, blank verse, and for 
those who are interested, sonnets and other more elaborate forms. 
The increased facility of expression will be remarkable, and the 
training in flexibility, through having to adjust the wording to a 
pattern, instead of letting it freeze in the form which it has first 
happened to take, will be invaluable. And while many of the class 
may never get beyond the simple, elementary stage, some of the 
class voluntarily, some with a little prodding, will begin to turn out 
verse that is not too wrongly called poetry. 





INDIVIDUALISM IN OUR COMPOSITION CLASSES 
LUELLA B. COOK 


Today we are inclined to overemphasize education for the group 
at the expense of education for the individual. In our zest for social 
betterment we have made a cult of citizenship, co-operation, and 
service, forgetting that these social ideals are merely means to an 
end. Co-operation has no significance except when interpreted as a 
means of preserving the harmony between individuals. Dissolve 
individuality and there is no need for co-operation. You cannot 
build a fine society, furthermore, except out of fine individuals. In- 
dividuality must precede citizenship. 

This exaggerated emphasis on co-operation and neglect of indi- 
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viduality invades the classroom. Few pupils care to excel very far 
beyond their fellows. So successful has been our group education 
that it is well-nigh impossible to get a student to recite all by him- 
self. He feels awkward and lonesome outside the group with which 
he has been taught to respond. Initiative of the individual is fast 
becoming an anachronism. Our supervisors, peering through the 
classroom doors, wish to see a majority of the class on their feet at 
once, else they conclude that the teacher’s technique is faulty. For 
our administrators, also, are thinking of averages and their elab- 
orate charts extol the normal mind. Education’s whole trend is to- 
ward the standardized product, and its whole machinery is geared 
to the average. One of the most disturbing aspects of American 
education today is this worship of the average. 

Pupils are easy prey to this gospel of the commonplace. They, 
too, resent any attempt to differentiate the mass. They, too, admit 
no superiors. Individual criticism, in their eyes, is a social error, 
and industry is equivalent to achievement. Their whole temper de- 
mands that they be allowed to feel comfortably as “good as the 
rest.” 

Practically all of our most recent results in education have been 
in behalf of the group, not the individual. Orderly fire drills, organ- 
ized cheering, uniform indorsement of composition papers—these 
are some of our co-operative enterprises in which schools have ob- 
viously excelled. These are efficiency devices which increasing 
numbers necessitate. Such technique, however, is based purely on 
convenience. Small numbers of a generation ago obviated the ne- 
cessity entirely. And yet these group formulas are worshipped for 
their own sake. The correct indorsement of a theme tends to be- 
come a virtue instead of an expedient. The result is that the percep- 
tion of real virtues is dulled in the minds of our students. 

In Minneapolis very recently we have had a spectacular ex- 
ample of this perversion of values. A dancing marathon lured thou- 
sands away from their noonday lunch. A prize of $1,000 was offered 
to the couple that lasted the longest. Another record was to be 
broken! But was the record worth breaking? Such a question does 
not enter the heads of the dancing enthusiasts. 

Something of this very absurdity enters into our school life. 
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Pupils are not expected to gauge the worth of mere size; the worth 
of a particular victory; or of the price that they pay for victory. 
Victory and bigness are words that stop all thinking. Nor are teach- 
ers aware, often, of the worth of their classroom demands. Correct- 
ness? Of what worth is it? Is it the most important thing in the 
English classroom? How valuable is original thought? We have 
not time to consider important ends, so busy are we with the means 
of our profession. It is almost disloyal to question the worth of a 
school annual, or of a pep assembly. The crowd mind has silenced 
thoughtful doubt. 

Biology, history, and psychology explain this lordship of the 
group mind and our worship of average ability. The herd perse- 
cutes the sport or the freak; society persecutes the heretic. We 
know these facts as far as the past is concerned. It is doubtful 
whether any generation ever perceives this truth except at long 
range, however. We know, too, enough about the psychology of 
the group mind to see that the group dissolves responsibility. Self- 
respect, even sanity, may be lost in a crowd. Mobs, we know, make 
war, lynch negroes, and burn witches, not individuals. 

We know, too, that it has been the variant within the species 
that has given the impetus to evolution. The steps of human prog- 
ress have been away from, not toward, the group mind. The top- 
most rung of our evolutionary ladder is the reasoning power of the 
individual. It is the further development of this differentiation 
among individuals to which our social prophets point as the hope 
for the superman. 

We know all this, I repeat. And yet except in isolated spots our 
education does not act upon this knowledge. In spite of these facts 
we do not strive toward a greater variation among individuals. Our 
whole classroom technique, in the name of a false conception of 
democracy, appeals primarily to the group mind. 

With the ever increasing demand for co-operation within large 
groups there arises the need for safeguarding those devices which 
will liberate the individual from the group. We must carry along 
two mutually destroying ideals at the same time. We co-operate in 
mechanical details in order that we may release the individual mind 
for its higher pursuits. 
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Efficiency has demanded the splitting up of school studies into 
small units almost at the expense of that synthesizing of knowledge 
which is education itself. The composition class might well be con- 
sidered the unifying agency within our curriculum. For this reason 
the composition classes may be the least regimented, the most in- 
formal of classes where individual thinking power is stimulated up 
to the capacity of each student. It is within the composition classes 
that a wider range of variation should be permitted. In other classes 
the chief aim is to crowd large masses of information into the heads 
of pupils. In the composition classes the aim should be to release 
this accumulated bulk in some intelligible form. 

And to what extent may our composition classes appeal to the 
active intelligence of the individual? How much may we accom- 
plish in the training of pupils to think for themselves? How far 
may we train them to analyze facts for themselves? To formulate 
sound judgment? And still manage the required numbers, steadily 
mounting, with the least social friction, the least waste of time, and 
the least wear and tear on the teacher’s nerves? Three ways within 
our present classroom organization are possible. 

In the first place assignments may be so designed as to permit 
individual variation at the same time that they are welded together 
by some sort of stimulating unity. Any problem assignment accom- 
plishes this double feat and that is the reason that problem assign- 
ments are good pedagogy. The trouble, often, with the problem 
assignment is that it seems to descend out of a clear sky with no 
reason, apparent to the pupil, for its existence. Not always do we 
exhibit enough patience, or enough clever resourcefulness, to wait 
for the real problem to arise, or to invent one that simulates reality. 

It is the unpredictable incidents of the semester that offer the 
best material for the provocative assignment. Perhaps it is some 
incidental discussion out of which an assignment may be woven. 
A boy mentions, let us say, quite casually one day that it is impos- 
sible for a youth to “get away with writing poetry” —to use his own 
words; that a fellow has to conceal his taste for literature if he is to 
get on as baseball captain or as class president. The teacher pricks 
up her ears. She is excitingly near the pupil’s honest thoughts. She 
asks the rest of the class for observations, and as others venture an 
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opinion, her pencil moves inconspicuously across a piece of scratch 
paper. Not more than five minutes can be spared for this informal 
comment. But there is more than enough material to precipitate a 
vital assignment. 

A few weeks hence the class will be attempting to tell an orig- 
inal story; they will need help with plots. Left to their own devices 
they would be telling stories of hunting treasure at the mouth of the 
Amazon, or of reformed murderers, or other lurid tales outside 
their actual experience. It is better practice for them to be thinking 
about their own situations dramatically. The boy’s comment about 
poetry is an incident to be snared for future use. A few weeks later 
it may be handed back to the class, touched up a bit, perhaps, to 
vivify it, and the whole class will be united on a common venture in 
story-telling. Pupils should be urged, indeed forced if necessary, to 
strike out along separate paths from this common plot. One pupil 
will make the boy poet a school hero undiscovered until his verse 
brings coveted honor to the school. Another will bring a silly girl 
into the story, the tattle-tale who betrays the boy’s secret talent. 

In our northern states every winter we may count upon at least 
one exciting blizzard. Some white morning students will be burst- 
ing with tales about automobiles being snowed under, street cars 
being stalled, roads being erased, or back yards being transformed. 
Here is another opportunity for a common intellectual venture that 
permits the freest range of individual power. Best to catch this en- 
thusiasm on the wing. Someday you will be asking the class to try 
a hand at verse-writing and there will be the doleful complaints 
about “nothing to write about.” Let them hurry to pin down their 
vivid sense awakenings in disjointed phrases. Later they may re- 
turn to these scribbled impressions “recollected in tranquillity” and 
weave them into a rhythmic pattern. 

A big part of the teacher’s job during a class period should be 
this tracking down of exciting possibilities for future thinking. 
Sometimes it takes a leading question or two. Black bass, the fisher- 
man knows, do not bite every day. Pupils, like fish, are wary and it 
often takes attractive bait to lure their minds. 

Variation may still further be encouraged within the assign- 
ment itself. There are always several ways of doing the same thing. 
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If pupils wish to share the same idea they should not be permitted 
to develop it in the same way as their neighbors. Some original 
contribution of thinking power should be demanded of every as- 
signment. This may be just a variation in form. Notebooks and 
charts should reveal some individual divergence from the common 
pattern. 

Part of a pupil’s tendency to conform may be traced to the 
teacher’s desire to simplify the task of correcting papers, charts, 
and notebooks. It is easier to run down columns that are identical, 
or to cast an eye over identical patterns. There are other efficiency 
devices for simplifying the paper load, however, which do not de- 
mand such a sacrifice of individuality. Certainly at the very base 
of our effort to induce thinking power is the individualized assign- 
ment. 

A second opportunity for appealing to individual differences is 
that of making assignments less a function of memory and more a 
function of judgment. It is tempting to foist upon a class a ready- 
to-wear opinion of ““Thanatopsis” but it isn’t good teaching. Pupils 
ought to vary in their opinions of ‘““Thanatopsis.” The boy who de- 
clares that ““Thanatopsis” is “the berries” may be coaxed to put his 
dislike into more precise terms but he should never be crushed into 
rebellious silence by uplifted hands at his breezy temerity. Bryant 
will survive such an attack. Mistaken honest opinion about class- 
room literature on the part of pupils is better than parrot praise. 

Broadly speaking, however, pupils may be counted upon to ar- 
rive at right conclusions, once their judgments have been permitted 
to function. Let a class, so released from fear of denunciation, read 
several poems about death, say “Thanatopsis,” “The City in the 
Sea,” “The Stirrup Cup,” “The Reaper and the Flowers.” It is sur- 
prising how quickly they make the correct distinctions. Poe, they 
see, is morbid about death; Longfellow, sentimental; Lanier, defi- 
ant; and Bryant, stoical. Student judgment up to its lights is re- 
markably sound. 

When full responsibility is given to students they are very zeal- 
ous to be right in their judgments. In formulating rules for a con- 
test, in judging the efforts of their fellows, or in settling disputes 
concerning winners they may be counted upon to play fair. Have 
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you ever tried putting a contest completely in the hands of the stu- 
dents? Pupils are quick to feel that authority is but partial and act 
accordingly. But when they feel the moral obligation to be right in 
judgment, they respond with remarkable correctness. 

A third and final means for stimulating individual thinking 
power is the placing of the emphasis on skills, not definitions; on 
tools, not products. A definition, have you ever observed, is some- 
thing that a proficient person can give easily as a proof of his 
knowledge. It is never the thing that helps the novice. It would be 
difficult to learn to drive a car by the process of learning defini- 
tions. It is the skilled mechanic, on the contrary, who is adept at 
terse descriptions of the parts of a motor. His easy definition 
comes from a long practice with a motor. And yet we expect pupils 
to become proficient in the use of a metaphor or simile by first 
learning their definitions. The opposite procedure is better psy- 
chology. Let him use the metaphor and simile and then you may 
expect him to be able to define them. It takes only a simple illus- 
tration which he can imitate to set a pupil at inventing metaphors 
and similes for himself. He does not need to understand them fully 
to be able to use them. How much of our learning has been ac- 
quired in just this way! Our first speech was acquired on this prin- 
ciple. Doing facilitates learning, but learning does not markedly 
facilitate doing. 

Our whole teaching of sentence structure is based on this false 
premise that pupils should learn to define a complex sentence or a 
periodic sentence, and then they will be able to use them. Our 
teaching of grammar is largely based on this definition-first meth- 
od. Thirty pupils, a teacher felt, were able to pick out of sentences 
the three kinds of clauses—the adjectival, the adverbial, and the 
noun clause. They had recognized them repeatedly in practice sen- 
tences. On the final examination a very peculiar thing happened. 
In order to save space on the mimeographed sheet that was handed 
to each pupil, the teacher, instead of giving separate sentences from 
which to pick clauses, wrote a running paragraph in which there 
were several clauses to be recognized. The sentences in the para- 
graph were far simpler than those in the individual practice sen- 
tences of earlier tests. Yet half the class failed on this single ques- 
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tion. What was there about this simple change of form to account 
for this general confusion? I believe the answer lies in just this 
definition-first folly. Students had been picking out clauses by the 
rule-of-thumb method. They had certain rules by which to recog- 
nize clauses. They must look for the noun for an adjective clause 
to modify; they might expect a noun clause used as subject at the 
beginning of the sentence. The sentences, moreover, which they 
were accustomed to analyse took up just one line. Never had they 
seen a noun clause cut in two by the necessity of a new line. They 
did not really understand clauses at all. The results of the test 
proved that what knowledge they had acquired was but a super- 
ficial knowledge dependent on similarity of form. 

Another class of students was drilled very carefully, so the 
teacher thought, in certain sentences involving a confusion of 
words. Like and as; if and whether ; his and him—these the pupils 
not only used correctly, but stated the reason for their choice. 
Again, however, the mechanical necessity for saving space on the 
printed form upset the whole class. On the examination sheets a 
blank parenthesis appeared before each test sentence. At the bot- 
tom of the page stood a numbered list of rules to cover all the cases 
of error in the sentences. Pupils, instead of choosing the correct 
word and stating the reason in their own words, were asked to in- 
sert in the blank parentheses the number of the rule at the bottom 
of the page which the sentence violated. 

The results of the test were quite as disastrous as those of the 
test involving clauses. But the explanation was identical. Both sets 
of pupils had been drilled in mechanical procedures. Their knowl- 
edge of sentence structure was a knowledge of rules and definitions; 
it was not a knowledge rooted in practice. 

Pupils may learn to use concrete words before they can define 
them. A simple illustration for imitation is enough to start them 
out on the practice which is to teach them their definitions. A series 
of general verbs in sentences may be put on the blackboard: walk, 
talk, fall, come. After the first sentence, a series of concrete syn- 
onyms of the verb is placed on the board: staggered, lurched, hob- 
bled, etc. By filling out the other spaces in similar fashion for the 
sentences containing the other verbs, pupils will get a sense of the 
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concrete word. When they have done the deed, they may be asked 
to define for themselves the process. 

In similar fashion allusion, or the periodic sentence, or any of 
the other rhetorical effects which we stress in our composition 
classes may be taught, not as mere exercises in recognition, but as 
tools to be used. 

All of these minute studies in sentence structure are lessons in 
individual thinking power. A person proficient in the use of tools is 
an independent individual. He can make things to suit himself. He 
can think his own thoughts. A person trained merely in definitions 
is a slave mind tied to the thoughts of others. 

There is something wrong with our term composition. There is 
a process behind that of composing which we overlook. Ideation 
precedes composition. Perhaps a progressive curriculum some day 
will provide a course in thinking. In the meantime it rests with the 
composition classes to perceive this dual function of teaching the 
what to say as well as the how to say it. 





A BALANCED DIET IN ENGLISH 
HELEN D. RUHLEN 


Much has been said and written in the last ten years about bal- 
anced diets. Health posters demand that we include vegetables, 
milk, and fruit in each meal. Not only in eating are we exacting a 
sort of equilibrium. If a man becomes physically disabled, he is 
sent to a hospital; if he lacks mental balance, he is treated in an 
institution for the insane; if he endangers society by his want of 
moral judgment, he is confined in a prison. True, the individual is 
often differentiated from his fellows by his unbalanced acts and re- 
ceives publicity in proportion to the atrocity of his crimes; but no 
sane-minded citizen adopts abnormal behavior in order to become 
“news.” 

In American education, as in other fields of development, there 
has been and is a large group of teachers who act as stabilizers. 
These conservative colleagues of ours tend to preserve the founda- 
tion of the educational system. They lean toward a combination 
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of methods rather than toward the more popular “contract” and 
“project.” They attach importance to the acquiring of information 
as well as to the development of initiative. It is in defense of such 
teachers that the writer wishes to present a report of an experiment 
in balancing the diet in English. 

A balanced diet in English means neither much technical gram- 
mar nor no technical grammar; it means rather the mastery of those 
points that are necessary for the future correct writing and speak- 
ing of the English language. A balanced diet in English does not 
mean the inspiring of imaginative prose or verse with subsequent 
neglect of the other phases of writing or of outside reading, litera- 
ture, or grammar; it means rather offering pupils a good, general 
training. Balanced diet does not mean the adoption of any one 
method of teaching; it means rather the adaptation of methods to 
the needs of as many different pupils as possible. 

The writer, during the present semester, has been trying to 
find out whether such a combination of methods and general em- 
phasis on subject matter can be successful. Success must be judged, 
of course, by the reaction of the class, not by the personal opinion 
of the teacher. 

The class chosen for the trial was an upper ninth-grade section, 
with ability slightly above average. The group contained thirty- 
five pupils, fifteen boys and twenty girls. 

The original aim of the experiment was to persuade the mem- 
bers of the class to do the maximum amount of work for their abil- 
ity. This aim was not imparted to the individuals concerned. Their 
mutual, human desire to attain maximum credit from minimum 
effort was not to be discouraged by such a direct method. 

Of the ninety-two forty-five-minute periods allowed for IX A 
English, thirty were spent upon grammar. The assignment for the 
semester covered correct usage of pronouns, connectives, verbals, 
and punctuation. The class-instruction method was used in teach- 
ing all of this work except punctuation. With the assistance of a 
set of Comma Books,’ the punctuation was taught by means of in- 
dividual instruction. 

The pupil activity under the individual instruction was greater 


* By C. H. Ward and H. Y. Moffett, Comma Book. 
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than under the class-instruction method; but when the results of 
the building tests were compared, the class found that it had accom- 
plished less. In other words in the tests on pronouns, connectives, 
and verbals, the class had placed second in a group of ten sections; 
in the test on punctuation, it had placed fifth. 

In the Pribble-McCrory Diagnostic Tests, Form A, given in 
January, this class made a median of 132 points with a range in 
scores of 100 to 147 points; on Form B of the same test given in 
May, it made a median of 139 with a range of 119 to 161. The nor- 
mal median for ninth grade on both forms is 121; for tenth, 133; 
for eleventh, 139; for twelfth, 148. The class had improved twice 
as rapidly as is normal in spite of the fact that reading and not 
grammar was emphasized during the semester. 

The composition work for the semester included a study of 
sentence structure, organization of ideas for writing, letter writing, 
composing of ballads, other forms of imaginative writing, oral talks 
from personal experiences, and one longer theme of five hundred 
words, the material to be obtained entirely from personal experi- 
ence or investigation. At least twenty class periods were used in 
this composition work, although writing was never completely sep- 
arated from any other phase of English, and preparation for a com- 
position was often begun two or three weeks before the actual as- 
signment. 

Three methods were used: the project, the socialized recitation, 
and the group method. The method varied according to the type of 
work required. Neither teacher nor pupils expressed any pref- 
erence. 

Approximately eight periods or twenty minutes a week were 
used for spelling taken from the regular grade list and from words 
misspelled in themes. Here the pre-test was used to determine 
which words needed to be studied. All the words on the list were 
tested at least three times during the semester. Very little oral 
spelling was done. The class average on the final test was 96 per 
cent. 

The reading was given more time and thought than other phases 
of English work. Thirty-four periods were spent in the classroom 
in reading or discussing literature. The Spy, by James Fenimore 
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Cooper, was read outside of class with two discussion and test pe- 
riods in class. Jvanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott, was studied in class by 
the topical method, with dramatization of the most interesting con- 
versational passages. Each member of the class chose a special 
project in the study of this novel, some comparing the two novels, 
The Spy and Ivanhoe, some giving reports from library readings 
on the historical background, and others drawing maps and pic- 
tures to be used in the study of the story. 

Two periods were spent in the reading of modern ballads. Of 
these Charlotte Crawford’s Vive la France was the favorite. 

Julius Caesar was read or rather dramatized in ten periods. 
The teacher acted as stage director and interpreter. In this study 
also special credit was given for volunteer art work and reports. 

Bryant’s translation of the liad was read in the classroom in 
ten periods. The edition used contained only six of the total books 
of this translation. The pupils read Greek mythology outside of 
class. In addition to this, they read and outlined outside of class 
seven prose selections. 

The plan for the outside reading for the semester was distinctly 
a class project, suggested hv the class, and worked out by class 
committees. Eack Friday seven minutes of class time was given to 
outside reading. In this time each pupil wrote on a slip of paper 
handed to him the name and author of any book or magazine ar- 
ticle read during the week. On the back of the same paper he wrote 
his comments or criticisms of the material read. 

Each six weeks a committee composed of the best readers in 
the class met and rated the reading of their classmates. A book was 
rated from one to five points according to the committee’s opinion of 
its merits; a magazine article was awarded from one to three points. 
No book on a lower grade list received credit and no magazine 
article was accepted that had been read as an assignment for an- 
other class. Criticisms and comments were taken into considera- 
tion in the rating of each book. The committee was changed each 
six weeks to avoid charges of favoritism. The teacher went over the 
report of the committee. If fair, the pupils who had the highest 
number of points received a grade of “‘E” in outside reading; those 
ranking next, “G”; and so on down to the lowest ones who rated 
ey) 7? 
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During the entire semester a total of 736 books were read and 
reported upon, an average of 21 for each pupil. The lowest number 
read by any pupil was 6; the highest, 47. When questioned in pri- 
vate conferences upon their reading, those who reported upon the 
greatest number of books gave the most intelligent answers to ques- 
tions concerning their books. The quality of their reading was 
above that of the normal ninth-grade pupil, but was confined prin- 
cipally to fiction. 

The magazine reading was weak, probably because magazines 
were not common in the homes of these foreign children. The total 
points in reading, including magazine reading, ranged from 23 to 
128. 

At the close of the semester, the writer was curious to find out 
the reaction of the class to the work just completed. As the grades 
were in the office and the pupils knew they were going on to senior 
high school, they had no reason to fear results of frank statements. 
They were asked to write on an unsigned sheet of paper answers to 
a few questions concerning their English work in junior high school. 
Here are some of the questions with their comments: 

I. Question: What phase of your English work in junior high school 
have you liked best? 

ANSWER: Literature, 14; Outside reading, 9; Grammar, 7; Composi- 
tion, 2. 

II. Question: What piece of literature read in your junior high school 
English classes have you liked best? (Give first and second choice.)? 


ANSWER: (first and second combined): 


a! a ge ed et rr ae 

The Spy .. . . . . . 14 Evangeline a a a oe 
Lady of the Lake. . . . . 6 The Raven, Sire de Maletroit’s 
Lamb’s Tales of Shakespeare . 3 Door, In the Promised Land, 
Treasure Island .... . 3 Ee ee 
PL ee ee a ee ee 


III. Quest1on: In which semester have you worked the hardest? 


ANSWER: 

4!) Pe ee ee VIII B 

Ps 6 cn te -« ae VIIA . —— 
es se « ee Z ts 2 + «ee 


*In answering these questions if the pupil made two choices instead of one, 
both were counted. 
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IV. QuesTIon: What was your reason for working hardest in that 
semester? 

ANSWER: The comments in answer to this question were very interest- 
ing. The majority seemed to think they had worked the hardest because the 
teacher made them work, or because the work of that semester was the most 
interesting. A few confessed they had been trying to make a passing or a high 
grade. One or two felt that they labored most when the composition assign- 
ments were the most numerous. One boy admitted that “he was not so lazy 
then.” 

V. Question: In which grade did you do the most outside reading? 


ANSWER: 

“ee ae 2 
NR a 2 a I 
. 2 ee 2 


VI. QuEsTION: (a) Which did you like the better, the weekly reports 
on reading used in IX A or the method used in IX B? 


ANSWER: 
. ¢. ee re 


b) Give your reason for your answer to (a). 

ANSWER: The one who objected argued that he had to “read too many 
books to get a decent grade.” The majority favored the weekly report because 
they were not forced to read a specified number of books from a set book list. 
Although they chose many books on the IX A Reading List, they enjoyed feel- 
ing that they were free to accept or reject. A number declared that the new 
method taught them to read more and that it wasted less time in the writing 
of long reports. 

c) Was the quality of your reading in the IX A grade better or worse than 
in IX B? 

ANSWER: Better, 31; Worse, 2; Same, 2. 

VII. QuEsTION: In what phase of English work do you think you are 
best prepared? 

ANSWER: Literature, 23; Grammar, 10; Spelling, 7. 

VIII. Question: What suggestions can you make for the improvement 
of the English course in junior high school? 

ANSWER: (a) Don’t mix literature and grammar. (0b) Use individual 
instruction on parts of speech. (c) Continue the new method of outside read- 
ing. (d) Study grammar more carefully in the VII B grade. (e) Read more 
modern literature. (f) Do more speaking before audiences. (g) English 
teachers should not be so “crabby.” 


The purpose of this general questionnaire on all grades of the 
junior high school was to get a specific reaction on the work in the 
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Grade IX A as compared with work in other grades. Even a bal- 
anced diet that is too heavy may cause indigestion. The members 
of the class, whose median ability lay between 100 and 120 P.L.R. 
(Probable Learning Rate), read in one semester an average of 
twenty-one books outside of class. In literature work, they read 
two novels, a Shakespearean play, an epic poem, in addition to a 
miscellaneous group of thirty or more poems and prose selections. 
In English usage their improvement doubled the normal expecta- 
tions for a semester’s efforts. Their spelling and composition work 
was at least up to standard in amount and quality. Yet the final re- 
port showed no mental indigestion. Many frankly admitted they 
worked because they had to. However, Jvanhoe and The Spy, 
which together consumed only twelve periods of class time, were 
chosen as the favorite books from all junior high school reading. 
The members of the class voted almost unanimously in favor of a 
system that caused them to report upon twenty-one books instead 
of the required three. 

Why put pupils on a vegetable diet in English? Why not give 
them a chance at a general, normal development in proportion to 
their ability? 





THE CODE OF A GOOD SPORT 
EVALINE HARRINGTON 


The football season fell this year during the school time allotted 
to Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King. 

Arthur had come and passed, Gareth and Lynette had tilted 
with swords and saucy words, Elaine had loved in vain, and Launce- 
lot groaned in remorse. 

The class had almost completed the lesson plan sheet; the 
reading reports were in; stories had been told; quotations learned; 
allegory and symbolism searched for meaning. 

It was a strangely assorted group. The girls were docile and 
naturally studious, responsive to the Jdylls, but the boys were 
mainly authorities on motor cars, football heroes, and team follow- 
ers, resigned to poetry, but apparently unimpressed. Often I parted 
them from the sporting page of the daily paper or a sports manual 
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before proceeding to the ideals of King Arthur in the Jdyl/s. Boys 
who painfully memorized the vows of the knights and Arthur’s 
parting message to Sir Bedivere could have taken their places in a 
highly accelerated group had they been asked to give the season’s 
scores and name all the Big Conference players. 

Although voices often sank in a memory passage, I always 
voted a rising curve of interest when the knights’ questing began, 
and lances splintered, armor clashed, swords struck, and noble 
knights, unhorsed, yielded to gallant victors. 

Remembering the pet admonition of modern pedagogy, I had 
approached stealthily along the lines of the students’ interests in 
suggesting subjects for reports. The sports of King Arthur’s day, 
a tournament versus a football game, manners and customs of the 
courts, a modern Elaine, were a few of the topics. I wondered if 
any would strike a spark, or if the pupils would choose their own 
subjects. I hoped they would. 

Before the class came in I opened my desk drawer to take out 
a manual of sports confiscated the day before, which I had prom- 
ised to return. This well-thumbed spellbinder opened automatically 
to Grantland Rice’s “Code of a Good Sport.” Evidently that was 
a much-read part, or was it the list of new rules on the opposite 
page? At any rate this code from so modern and authentic a source 
as a manual for sports might command, not only respectful atten- 
tion, but a present-day, living interest. 

When the class assembled I dictated these tests of a good mod- 
ern sport and asked the boys if they were also good for King 
Arthur’s day, and if they were, to prove it by incidents in the 
Idylls of the King. 

Over half the other suggested topics were disregarded. Both 
boys and girls set themselves to test the validity of the modern code 
by comparing or contrasting it with the laws and dictum of King 
Arthur’s day. A few wrote a general discussion, but the majority 
took the laws, one by one, and found authority in the Jdylls read, 
beginning with the first commandment: 


THOU SHALT NOT QUIT 


Gareth obeyed this law by keeping on with his quest until it 
was finished. Even when Lynette jeered at him he declared, 
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Say whate’er ye will, 
I leave not till I finish this fair quest 
Or die therefore 


Again he said: 


I follow up the quest, 
Despite of Day and Night and Death and Hell 


In fact Gareth told Lynette four times that he was no quitter. 
Launcelot, even though wounded at the diamond tournament, 
kept on fighting till his side had won. 
King Arthur rebuked Gawain for not delivering the diamond to 
Launcelot in person and said bluntly and firmly: 
Ye shall go no more 


On quest of mine, seeing that ye forget 
Obedience is the courtesy due to kings 


Arthur also sent Sir Bedivere back three times to fling away 
the sword Excalibar. This king had no use for quitters. 


THOU SHALT NOT ALIBI 


Launcelot knocked Gareth from his horse at the end of his 
hard struggle with the three knights, but Gareth made no excuses 
for himself. He might have said, “Oh, I was all tired out and it 
wasn’t fair for you to show fight, besides you’re a professional and 
I’m a beginner.” 

We first see a defect in Launcelot’s character when he gives an 
alibi for not going to the last diamond tournament, telling the king 
that his ancient wound was not yet whole. This was not the truth. 
Come to think of it, alibis we give are often lies or half-lies. 


THOU SHALT NOT GLOAT OVER WINNING 


After Gareth had overthrown the four knights, he did not brag. 
He sent two back to Arthur’s court and said he would plead for 
them when he returned there. 

Lynette taunted Gareth about being a kitchen boy and after 
he had dispatched the four knights, he did not give her the “high 
hat” because she had jeered at him. 

Arthur did not gloat over the petty kings he had beaten, but 
gave them back their kingdoms, asking only their loyalty. 
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THOU SHALT NOT BE A ROTTEN LOSER 


Gareth “made merry” when overthrown by Launcelot and took 
it as a joke. | 
Elaine was a poor loser. A modern girl would not die of a 
broken heart. It is out of style. No man is worth dying for. 5 
Launcelot says of King Arthur: 


For if his own knights cast him down he laughs, 
Saying his knights are better men than he. 


To the very end, Arthur was a good loser. 


THOU SHALT NOT TAKE UNFAIR ADVANTAGE OF AN OPPONENT 


Launcelot left his shield at Elaine’s house and went into the 
diamond tournament disguised because he was told that the young 
knights went down before his ready spear and his great name. His 
reputation put them at a disadvantage because they were scared 
to begin with. 

At the tournament, Launcelot fought on the weaker side against 
the stronger, because he thought the weak side at a disadvantage. 

Launcelot tried to treat Elaine fairly. He told her she could : 
not go away with him because the world had a cruel tongue. She 
was not his opponent, but he took no unfair advantage of her inno- 
cence. So in this way he showed that he was a true knight. ’ 

Gareth did not take unfair advantage of the knight Noonday 
Sun when his horse slipped and fell into the stream during their 
encounter. Instead he rescued him from drowning. 

When this young knight found that death was just a blooming | 
boy, tricked out to deceive him, he did not hurt him but said: 

My fair child, 
What madness made thee challenge the chief knight 
Of Arthur’s hall? 





When the knights fought they had to be equally armed and 
protected, not asking odds they were not willing to give. Gareth 3 
asked no advantage on his first quest, not even the help of his own | 
name as a prince, the son of King Lot. 
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THOU SHALT NOT BE READY TO GIVE THINE OPPONENTS THE SHADE; 
NEITHER SHALT THOU UNDERESTIMATE AN OPPONENT 
NOR OVERESTIMATE THYSELF 


Gareth did not tell the conquered knights they were no good, 
nor brag about how wonderful he was. He didn’t inform them what 
was the matter with their own fighting, nor rub it in. He only said 
he would plead for them at Arthur’s court. 

The King thought the petty kings he conquered worthy foes, 
and he always wanted skilful knights for his “fair company” even 
though they had overthrown him. 

Launcelot did not overestimate himself. Lavaine, wonderingly, 
admired his prowess, but Launcelot said: 

Me, you call great . . . . but there is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am 
And overcome it; and in me there dwells 


No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness, to know well I am not great. 


He rebuked Lynette for taunting Gareth when he was over- 
thrown, and confessed: 


Thrown have I been, nor once, but many a time. 


REMEMBER THAT THE GAME IS THE THING AND THAT HE WHO 
THINKETH OTHERWISE IS A SLACKER AND NOT A TRUE SPORTSMAN 


The Baron freed from six thieves by Gareth said to him: 


What guerdon will ye? 


Gareth answered sharply: 


None, for the deed’s sake have I done the deed, 
In uttermost obedience to the King. 


Arthur said his knights for the deed’s sake did the deed, and 
not for publicity, as we would call it now. So, a game is for the 
game’s sake and not just to win and receive honor. 

In the tournaments the knights did not fight for money, but for 
sport; in battles, for the honor of the Round Table and its aims. 

Gareth, like all young people, loved adventure, and that is the 
reason he went on his quest. Fame was not uppermost in his mind. 
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Launcelot in the last tournament hurled himself against the 
stronger side for the fierce joy of the struggle, disregarding the 
diamond. 


HONOR THE GAME THOU PLAYEST, FOR HE WHO PLAYETH THE GAME 
STRAIGHT AND HARD WINNETH EVEN WHEN HE LOSETH 

Without an exception, boys and girls seemed to think this 
applied especially to King Arthur. 

The King before his death saw the breaking up of the Round 
Table due to the guilt of Launcelot and Guinevere and the treach- 
ery of Modred. 

In a despairing moment Arthur said: 

My realm reels back into the beast and is no more 


Yet he felt that in the words of Gareth, he had lived pure, spoke 
true, righted wrong, and followed the King, so he said to Sir 


Bedivere, 
I pass but shall not die. 


King Arthur has become immortal in poetry and in the hearts 
of people. He did not reach his ideal, but he made the way plainer 
for others. Surely they found Excalibar and “carried on.” 

Sir Bedivere in the “Passing of Arthur” bemoans because the 
Round Table is dissolved, but Arthur tries to reassure the old 
knight who thinks all is lost. Arthur sees farther than he, for he 
tells him, 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May he himself make pure! 


A composite summarizing paragraph expresses this thought: 
The code of King Arthur’s knights and of the gentleman of today 
differ very little. The methods, the weapons, and the games have 
changed, but the purpose and intent of the good sportsman is 
the same. 
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COURTESY AND COMPOSITION THROUGH PANTOMIME 


Last year I decided that my class of Juniors needed a change from 
speeches to pantomime. Interest in speeches, as such, wanes after a time; 
and besides, I felt that an experience with pantomime might take away a 
sort of stiffness in delivery that had developed from emphasis on stand- 
ing position and the proper disposition of the hands. To tell a story by 
facial expression and by bodily movements, entirely divorced from speech, 
has the merit of novelty and of forcing one to emphasize muscular reac- 
tions. Moreover, I wanted, in a tactful manner, to point out to my stu- 
dents certain matters of every-day good manners that were new to some 
and that others were careless in observing. Most of the boys remembered 
to allow the girls to pass first from the classroom, to rise when a girl or 
one of the teachers entered; but some had become forgetful. Many of 
the girls accepted services from the boys with never a word of apprecia- 
tion, and were heedless of the fact that they, too, had some responsibility 
toward their teachers. Occasionally there was some whispering during a 
speech, or a musical program, or in class. Thinking that an object lesson 
is better than much preaching, I decided to combine the idea of improve- 
ment of manners with that of pantomime. 

With this in mind I cast about for a suitable subject. In some way I 
chanced to think of the question “What’s wrong with this picture?” and 
decided to apply it to the case in hand. On slips of paper I wrote a viola- 
tion of good form and manners. Each student was given a slip, instructed 
to select the number of class members necessary to complete his “cast,” 
and, in class the following day, to pantomime the good-form violation. 
The other members of the class, acting as audience, were to guess the rule 
violated. 

The device was quite successful from several viewpoints. The stiff- 
ness and tautness that had characterized the posture of many disap- 
peared in the effort to picture an idea. There was no shifting of the 
weight of the body when every movement indicated something definite. 
Self-consciousness vanished in the fun of being an actor. 

Much discussion of good manners developed. One boy had never 
known that a man should rise when a woman entered the room; another 
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had never thought that he should show the same courtesies to his mother 
that he would to a stranger. The girls seemed to realize that they had a 
duty toward the boys in their manner of response, and that they, too, 
should show certain courtesies toward their teachers. 

Matters of group manners were discussed: Should people arrive late 
at a theater? Should they prepare to leave during the last few minutes of 
a play? Should they whisper during music, a speech, or a class recita- 
tion? Table manners, also, came in for a share of the comment. 

Although a device used only for a day or two can hardly be expected 
to revolutionize the manners of any group, and although arms stiffened 
and fingers tightened during the giving of future speeches, nevertheless 
the class and I had a few hours of enjoyment that were provocative of 
some real thought. 

DorotHy DAKIN 


University Hic ScHooL 
Tue UNIvErRSITY OF NortH DaKoTA 





OUTSIDE READING 


Fifty Seniors had to read eight books a year. Why not find individ- 
ual writers who had written at least eight interesting books, then read 
the books, gather criticisms, make up some, and search for illustrative 
and biographical stuff? 

In September the question was put to the classes and approved. A 
rather long list of possible authors for study, forty-something, was pinned 
on the bulletin board. “Can’t I take So-and-so? I don’t see him there.” 
So many times I heard that! We wanted living authors, or ones only 
recently dead, but two classicists insisted upon and chose Shakespeare 
and George Eliot. 

Many times during the winter I made mention of those student 
books, due June 1. Many times I feared something slight and sleazy 
would be the result of no closer checking up. In March quite a number 
had found only those authors they did not care to study intensively. 

The Americanization of Edward Bok is popular in our school. To 
my horror I discovered that several of the pupils were writing to authors. 
But our school possesses few Bok’s; most of the youngsters received no 
replies. A boy with a keen interest in the writings of one of America’s 
sages got a letter from the sage’s secretary, suggesting that the boy find 
out about the author “from his books, which may be purchased any- 
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where for $2.50 each.” A girl fared better—may I suggest, as I did to 
the classes, that perhaps her letter in itself was better than the boy’s? 
“My dear child,” wrote an extremely busy woman, “Don’t you know if 
I answered all the letters like yours that I receive I’d never get time to 
write any books. I wonder the teachers encourage such wholesale de- 
mands on an author’s time. You can get, I think, the facts of my life 
from Who’s Who in America. I enclose a picture and here is my auto- 
graph.” 

Not everybody made good books. Three floundered into the F class, 
there were several D’s, many C’s, more B’s, and five A’s. Content as a 
rule was satisfactory; form, the snag that lowered grades. 

Surprises? Our school giant, six feet six, and now training for the 
boxing world, chose Stephen Leacock, “‘because he is the only funny- man 
I’ve found who can keep it up.” A rather real interest in writers as 
human beings I rate as a fine thing achieved. Publishing houses wrote 
courteous letters, inclosing pamphlets galore. One firm even referred a 
student letter to another firm for more information. Respect for business 
houses ensued. Students found out what a dime or quarter judiciously 
spent may bring. Boys who worked at news-stands were alert for maga- 
zine articles. A girl studying Margaret Widdemer was delighted to dis- 
cover a writer-husband with an essay in a school text. The bibliographies 
proved that much had been looked at, at least. 

H. G. Wells was, in my opinion, too abstruse for a high school Senior. 
A boy with no cultural background that one can see, a first generation 
American, with a mind scientific, yet fantastic, culled, collected, read, 
enjoyed Wells until I “sat up.” The school sat up later when he took a 
prize with his straightforward giving of an oration, a paper which had 
its inception in the wealth of materials in which he had been working. 

Christopher Morley came in for one book, a book that might interest 
him. In Carolyn Wells, with her quantities of books, Mark Twain, ap- 
pealing ever, Henry van Dyke, Gene Stratton-Porter, Curwood, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Kipling, Sabatini, Churchill, Booth Tarkington, Far- 
nol, many others, we had variety. 

In June we took a day to look at everybody’s books. My last dis- 
covery? The students had already compared notes, gaining, incidentally, 
knowledge of many writers. 

Eunice H. STEELE 


PeEKSKILL HicnH ScHOOL 
PEEKSKILL, New YORK 
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BOOK REPORTS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


I often wonder if the joy of doing outside reading in our junior high 
schools is sometimes dampened by overzealous teachers with their re- 
quired book reports. I have a feeling that this too often is the case, and 
lest I, too, be guilty of making the reading of a book a task to be dreaded 
because of the professional aftermath, I have been using several different 
methods of checking up this work. 

The formal book reports with their stereotyped questions are most 
unsatisfactory, and lead to more or less insincere answers. They are far 
from the ideal set up for junior high school. In fact, a pupil may be able, 
with a little outside help, to answer the questions and yet have little real 
knowledge of the book in question. Therefore, I have been trying a num- 
ber of other procedures. 

METHOD I 


A means which has been particularly successful for non-fiction has 
been that of giving to the pupils a topic sentence, appropriate to the 
book which has been read. They are then expected to expand that sen- 
tence, their skill depending on the understanding of the material. Here 
are a few examples: 

Helen Keller certainly overcame obstacles. 

Penrod was a typical boy. 

“Noon” is an attractive sketch of the life of Kathleen Norris as a child 


and as a young woman. 
Edward Bok succeeded. 
John Muir was an adopted American of whom we may be proud. 


METHOD II 


Before Christmas I ask my classes to write a letter to a chum’s 
mother to recommend a good book for a gift, and to give either a brief 
sketch of its contents or their reasons for choosing it. The books are to 
be taken from their outside reading lists. This assignment has proved 
successful, and unusually interesting reports have resulted. Since the 
books given to children are often selected with little attention to their 
fitness and to their interest for the recipient, this project can be really 
helpful and practical. 

METHOD III 


On the day that the book report is due, pupils are occasionally 
asked to give an oral account of the book which has been read. For their 
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guidance, three or four well-chosen questions are asked; e.g., (2) What 
type of book was it, fiction, travel and adventure, nature, biography or 
autobiography, poetry, or essay? (b) What was the plot? (c) Did it end 
as you desired? (d) What part of it would you like to have experienced? 
(e) Do you wish that you had known this person? (In case of biog- 
raphy.) 
METHOD IV 

I am using this year a set of the Moe Book Tests, recently placed on 
the market. The questions are answered in a few minutes by the pupils, 
and their correction by the teacher is very simple by the use of a secret 
key. The pupils enjoy these tests, for they like the definiteness of the 
answers and the possibility of an exact score. In fact, they have asked 
for the privilege of testing themselves on books read months before. 


METHOD V 


Another activity for variety has been to ask the pupils to make in 
class a set of ten new-type questions on the book which has been read. 
The True-False and Multiple Choice seem to be most successful. Pupils 
enjoy this kind of work, and unconsciously are stimulated to more 
thoughtful reading. 

METHOD VI 


Occasionally, pupils who have previously read the book may ques- 
tion the one who has just read it. This awakens interest, as the question- 
ing takes place before the class. It often creates a desire on the part of 
another to read what he has heard recommended or entertainingly de- 
scribed. 


Though none of these procedures can be used continually with satis- 
factory results, each of them has its good points which will serve to make 
book reports more interesting and stimulating. The junior high school 
age is an age when variety is appreciated to its fullest, and for this reason, 
we must apply our knowledge to every type of activity. The book report 
is not an end in itself and must not be used to such an extent that the 
love of reading is killed. Far be it from me to make the reading of a good 
book a case of drudgery. 

Aucusta W. PATEE 


MAMARONECK AVENUE J UNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
Waite Prarins, New York 
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A LOCAL BAEDEKER 


As a substitute for the old-fashioned graduation essay required of 
every Senior before he was entitled to his diploma, two Senior English 
classes worked out rather a unique and valuable piece of work in the form 
of a book entitled “Things of Interest in and about Milwaukee.” 

The purpose of the project was to develop a spirit of civic interest 
and pride through the study of the subject matter included in the Senior 
English course. 

Each student was asked to hand in, for consideration, two topics re- 
lating tq some phase of the city, the investigation of which would interest 
him. Two members from each class, together with the teacher, composed 
a committee which reviewed these suggestions, selected those which were 
of value, and published the list on the bulletin board. 

The students were given several days in which to study the list, 
which was both long and diversified enough to admit of every student’s 
selection of a topic which appealed to him. A suggestion made by a stu- 
dent that two or more be permitted to work on a single topic provided it 
was sufficiently broad or required interviews was a very happy one, for it 
increased still more the socializing spirit of the project. Thirteen topics 
were selected by individuals who preferred to work alone; sixteen topics, 
groups of two contracted to investigate; and one topic a group of four un- 
dertook. 

Then the work began, and for three months, judging from the final 
result of a most successful project, those students, in a study of their city, 
left little of interest not brought to light. Business men, wherever ap- 
proached, were liberal with their interviews. Old landmarks were hunted, 
parks and playgrounds visited, unusual architecture studied. After suffi- 
cient investigation each student’s or group’s unit was proffered in the 
form of a carefully written composition. 

There follows here a copy of the Index, showing the character of the 
contents of the book. 

ArT Section: (1) Church Spires and Towers, page 1; (2) Monuments, 
9; (3) Bressler’s Art Store, 15; (4) Watts’ China Store, 22; (5) The Layton 
Art Gallery, 26; (6) Milwaukee Art Institute, 32; (7) Mitchell Park Con- 
servatory, 35; (8) Backstage in Milwaukee Theaters, 38. 

ARCHITECTURE: (9) Doorways, page 43; (10) The House Boat, 48; (11) 
Unusual Homes, 54; (12) Odd Architecture in Washington Highlands, 59; 
(13) Bungalow Fire House, 63; (14) Gasoline Stations, 68; (15) Bridges and 
Viaducts, 73; (16) The Wind Mill Man, 79. 
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Piaces oF INTEREST: (17) Early Landmarks, page 84; (18) Milwaukee 
Light House, 90; (19) North Pumping Station, 93; (20) Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, 97; (21) Soldiers’ Home, 103; (22) Radio Stations, 116; (23) Interest- 
ing Facts about a Milwaukee Department Store, 124; (24) Bargain Base- 
ments, 129. 

Crry HEALTH AND RECREATION—CORPORATION RECREATION: (25) City 
Health, page 133; (26) Bathing Beaches, 136; (27) Golf Courses, 139; (28) 
Recreation Activities for Schuster Employees, 143; (29) Entertainment for 
the C. M. & St. Paul R. R. Employees, 146; (30) Recreation at the Interna- 
tional Harvester Works, 149. 


The book was made very attractive by the contribution of numerous 
kodak pictures, illustrative of the material. For instance, every city mon- 
ument was photographed. The papers on church towers, doorways, unu- 
sual homes, gasoline stations, viaducts, and golf courses were accompa- 
nied by many prints testifying to the interest of the writer. The book, in 
its final form, consisted of one hundred and fifty pages of typewritten 
material profusely illustrated with both kodak pictures, and pen and ink 
sketches. 

The reaction of the students was interesting. The two girls who 
studied doorways (which they claimed they had never observed until the 
teacher told them of the interesting doorways to be seen in New England) 
spent many hours in the library getting a foundation for appreciation be- 
fore they began their study of doorways in Milwaukee. Another group 
which was permitted to view the rarities in Bressler’s Art Store reported 
that it was a never-to-be-forgotten experience. Church spires and towers 
(and Milwaukee is noted for them) likewise involved research before 
there could be appreciation; therein lay one of the great satisfactions of 
the project. Probably the greatest satisfaction, however, was to be found 
in the application of such knowledge gained to the subject under investiga- 
tion, for in each instance the subject handled required first-hand investi- 
gation. One boy who interviewed the head of a large department store 
for information regarding burglary and fire precaution told me the in- 
spiration he drew from that interview was worth his whole high school 
experience. And so I could go on indefinitely; at no time was there any 
waning of interest. 

The preparation of the book involved the following considerations 
which find a place in Senior English work: discovery; observation; imag- 
ination; oral interviews; written composition. 

In every way the work fulfilled the tests of a successful project. It 
was a “purposeful” activity of a socializing nature; it required reflective 
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thinking on the part of the student, for all subjects required considera- 
tion, interpretation, selection, and elimination of material; and it fulfilled 
its object—-that of making each student alive to the interesting things in 
the city through the medium of classroom work. 

LEILA ROSENFELD 
MILWAUKEE 





WORKING TO CAPACITY IN LITERATURE 


No subject in the curriculum makes a greater contribution to a high- 
school student’s growth in the gathering of common experiences and com- 
mon ideals than literature. If teachers are to give boys and girls ample 
opportunity for experience-getting they must use every means to stimu- 
late wide reading in various fields. As far as the reading of literature is 
concerned too many teachers limit their students by the very way 
they conduct the class work or by holding all members of the class re- 
sponsible for the same assignment. No longer do we think of the class as 
being composed of individuals of like abilities. Since this is true why do 
we not teach in such a way that each student works to capacity? Should 
we not provide for these individual differences in our literature work by 
making it possible for each child to determine his own pace? 

The following plan which is being tried out in one high school in the 
Middle West does not limit the ability of the most capable nor discour- 
age the weaker pupils by the very fact that each student determines just 
what item he desires to work upon. He may begin with the one more 
nearly related to his own interest and after he accomplishes that item his 
interest will spread. Provision is made in one particular item for the child 
who likes creative work, in another for the child who is interested in 
scrapbooks. The entire plan is intended to motivate the reading of worth 
while material in all fields. 

Mimeographed copies of the possible attainments were given out to 
each member of the English classes in grades seven, eight, and nine in this 
junior high school. The following instruction appeared at the head of 
each list: 


TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


In your literature classes this year you will find much interesting material 
in the form of stories, poems, plays, essays, and orations. Some of you have 
much ability and are capable of doing a great deal of reading. You should not 
be limited in your reading so we are planning to encourage you to keep a rec- 
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ord of your own accomplishments. If you have met certain requirements which 
you set for your goal, we desire to honor you the second semester by conferring 
upon you in recognition of such accomplishment a degree in literature. The 
degrees will be conferred in public ceremony in a most fitting way and will fall 
in the following rank: 
Degree of maximum attainment or degree of M.A. which represents 1000 credits. 
Degree of superior attainment or degree of S.A. which represents 700 credits. 
Degree of average attainment or degree of A.A. which represents 500 credits. 
Degree of honorable mention or H.A. which represents 200 credits. 


It will be possible for all to receive some degree depending upon your abil- 
ity and your effort. Boys and girls who desire to receive a degree may read 
selections found in books both at home and in school provided the selection is 
written by a worth while writer who has some of his material appearing in the 
basal text and supplementary books. The following books will determine the 
credited authors: 

Guide Books to Literature, Books I, II, III, Engleman—Laidlaw; Junior High 
School Literature, Books I, II, III, Elson, Keck—Scott, Foresman; Reading and Lit- 
erature, Books I, II, Haggerty—World Book Co.; Literature in the Junior High 
School, Books I, II, III, Bolenius—Houghton, Mifflin; Elson Readers for grades seven 
and eight; Poetry Book, Huber, Bruner, Curry—Rand McNally; Verse of Our Day, 
Gordon King—Appleton; Poems of Today, Cooper—Ginn & Co.; Contemporary 
Verse, Merrill and Sprague—Little, Brown. 

Any boy or girl who desires to obtain a degree will find it necessary to 
keep a reading file and a looseleaf notebook. The reading file may be an inex- 
pensive wooden or cardboard box which will hold many 3 by 5 inch cards on 
which he will record his readings and the dates of such. The teacher will put 
her O.K. or stamp of approval upon all work accredited. 


Set Your Goal and Select Your Items 


Fifty credits for any of the following: 

1. Read four adventure stories by American authors and make five good 
thought-questions on each. (Cards.) 

2. Read ten nature poems, listing authors of each and select the most beautiful 
or expressive quotation in each poem. 

3. Read five selections which appear as extracts from books. Suggest a title 
which might be appropriate for the extract other than the one used. State 
briefly your reason. 

4. Read ten poems by living writers. Under each poem title write in one sen- 
tence what was most emphasized by the writer of each poem. 

5. Read three selections which give a humorous account of a character. In one 
or two sentences briefly state one scene in which the character has a promi- 
nent position. 

6. Read a selection told to illustrate something about dogs or other animals. 

Make a list of stories, books, or poems about animals, giving the author of 
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each. What do you think prompted the author to write the selection you 
read? 

7. Read three selections in which the authors describe the same character. Ex- 
ample: The teacher in literature appears in Legend of Sleepy Hollow, De- 
serted Village, Hoosier Schoolmaster, Snow-Bound. Mother appears in 
Snow-Bound, Revolt of Mother, An Order For a Picture, and others. 
Which would you prefer to have for your own teacher or mother? Why? 

8. Read five dialect poems, and one dialect story. Give the author of each 
selection and make a list of five expressions appearing in each which tend 
to make the selection typify some nationality or race. 

9. Read one play. List five characters and tell what happened to each by the 
time the story ended. 


Each student keeps a record of his attainments and reports to the 
teacher when he has completed a particular item in the list. Upon exam- 
ining the cards which contain an outline, a summary, a group of quota- 
tions, or whatever the item calls for, the teacher puts her stamp of ap- 
proval upon them and they were then put in files on her desk. On the 
wall is a chart containing twenty-two items. Along one side of the chart 
are printed the names of boys and girls who are in the section of English 
carrying out the plan. When any particular item has been satisfactorily 
accomplished a cross is placed in the square under the item and after the 
name of the individual. By this means the teacher notes the progress of 
the individuals as well as the group. The chart tends to stimulate the 
inactive or passive individuals into activity and serves as a constant re- 
minder to the students to attempt to accomplish a definite amount each 
week. 

BERNICE B. Brocs 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KIRKSVILLE, MIssourI 
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THE 1928 COUNCIL 


On Saturday afternoon at the close of every annual meeting of the 
National Council as the crowd is breaking up to go home, people always 
say, “This is the best meeting yet.” This year, however, more of them 
than usual made the remark, and with genuine enthusiasm. 

In spite of the fact that Baltimore is very far to one side of the Unit- 
ed States the attendance was excellent, probably as large as at any pre- 
vious meeting. No exact count of the crowd was made, but 211 people 
sat down at the Annual Dinner on Friday evening, probably a high- 
water mark in Council history, and at the Friday luncheon the attend- 
ance ran to nearly 250. There were more directors present at the meeting 
of the Board on Thursday afternoon than ever before. The first of sev- 
eral innovations in the program was the substitution of a committee re- 
port, with discussion, in place of the usual conference on Thursday eve- 
ning. The conference had usually served principally as a warming up 
occasion for the sessions that were to follow, but it turned out that the 
report, and particularly the discussion, were quite warm enough. Second- 
ly, there was no opera or other entertainment after the dinner on Friday 
evening, and so the after-dinner talks were not interfered with but went 
on to their natural and satisfactory ending. Thirdly, the section meetings 
of Friday afternoon were cancelled in favor of conferences on special top- 
ics, most of which proved very stimulating and worth while. Finally, the 
general session usually held on Saturday was moved up to Saturday 
morning and section meetings placed on Saturday afternoon. This was to 
the advantage of the Saturday morning general session. Altogether the 
programs were quite strong, with a number of new names and conse- 
quently with a fresh interest. The detailed accounts of the sessions here 
justify this comment. 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Council will be distinguished, 
not for any action taken by the Board of Directors, not for any new pol- 
icy entered upon in a formal fashion, but for the emphasis it threw upon 
modern and liberal views of usage. From the report of the committee on 
Thursday evening through the last talk at the general session on Satur- 
day morning there was a persistent iteration of the idea that we must quit 
teaching matters of divided usage; that we must learn what few things 
really are wrong, and concentrate our attention, so far as matters of con- 
vention are concerned, upon habituation of the correct substitutes for 
these errors. No one who went through the convention can fail to realize 
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that the textbooks and teachers of English in the United States are far 
behind the scholars in their awareness of the actual standard speech and 
writing of the day. 

GENERAL SESSION 


THURSDAY EVENING 
CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN SCHOOL 


President Fries had arranged the first general meeting of the Council 
on this topic of teacher-training in an attempt to strike a keynote which 
would carry throughout all sessions. So it was particularly gratifying to 
have a large attendance and enthusiastic response. 

Professor J. F. Royster gave the leading address on “The Report of 
the Committee on English Language Training for Teachers.” Interested 
readers may refer to the December issue of the English Journal, College 
Edition, for a complete statement of that report. A brief recapitulation of 
the Committee recommendations and abstracts of the papers discussing 
the report follow. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the training of teachers of English it is more important to develop a sci- 
entific point of view toward language and a true conception of its real nature 
than to learn any particular facts, but as a knowledge of the general principles 
of linguistics can only be acquired through the study of these facts, adequate 
training in the English language includes the following specific subjects: the 
elements of phonetics, the practice and use of phonetic notation, the elements 
of Old English, the elements of late Middle English (the language of Chaucer). 

The elements of phonetics are necessary means of teaching students to real- 
ize that language is fundamentally spoken, not written. Old English is indis- 
pensable for the study of historical development in pronunciation, grammar, 
and a vocabulary of English. Middle English is necessary as a connecting link 
between Old English and modern English. 

The course of study outlined cannot be completed in anything less than a 
year’s course of three hours a week. As an absolute minimum of training we 
recommend a semester course of three, preferably four, hours a week. If a 
single semester only is available, the course of study outlined must be abridged. 
In such cases a second course should be provided for advanced students, to 
which the first is a prerequisite. In a year’s course of three hours a week it 
would seem logical to take up the three subjects of phonetics, Old English, and 
Middle English in the order named. 


APPENDIX? 


To the three constituent parts of phonetics, Old English, and Middle Eng- 
lish, a fourth should be added, modern English, studied from a linguistic point 


*A minority report not disapproved by the majority. 
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of view. It should include phonetics approached on the basis of living speech 
and applied to the vocabulary of modern English so that prospective teachers 
may know how to use the Oxford dictionary, the place of the English language 
in the modern world, and the living dialects and varieties of English now used 
in America. Most important of all is the study of modern English grammar 
approached in the spirit of Professor Fries’ Teaching of the English Language. 


DISCUSSION 


E. M. Hopxins 
University of Kansas 


Approval of the committee report and of the supplementary statement by 
Professor Ramsay seems to me a matter of course; and I find myself entirely 
in accord with Professor Ramsay because his suggestion will help to overcome 
the grave difficulties in the way of establishing and securing general recogni- 
tion of the work proposed by the committee. Actual, and often pronounced, 
opposition to giving such work anything more than a nominal place in a cur- 
riculum, except perhaps for graduate students in English, may be found in gen- 
eral faculties, in education faculties, and even sometimes to some extent in 
English-department faculties; and it is quite as important that this committee 
or this Council should plan to meet this opposition or to overcome the inertia 
of the uninformed multitude of administrators and actual and prospective 
teachers as it is that they should plan the content and the organization of the 
desired course or courses. 

The committee contemplates uneasily the possibility that a language 
course may perhaps not be given more than three hours a semester. As a matter 
of fact the time available is more likely to range from two hours to zero, with 
a large proportion of zero. But it is still possible to make zero count for some- 
thing if English teachers with classes of students or of teachers devote even a 
few minutes now and then to showing the nature, the interest, and the value, 
practical as well as professional, of linguistic study; and to begin that showing 
with phonetics, the study of speech sounds, seems invariably to create interest, 
perhaps because of its novelty and life, in what is popularly supposed to be the 
driest and most dead of all academic fields. 

But to make the zeros count and to get a general hearing for its report and 
recommendations, the committee and the Council must of course undertake 
and continue active propaganda through such meetings as this, through the 
Journal, through representatives at educational meetings, through special pub- 
lications for general distribution, and perhaps even through a special set of 
specimen leaflets or lessons to be distributed to teachers, which would eventual- 
ly make a course in the subject and become a handbook. To carry its work 
forward in this way would of course mean a permanent job for this committee, 
or for a committee; but it is chiefly in this way that the committees of the 
Council must make themselves felt, and our records show that something like 
this has been and can be done. 
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ELIZABETH W. BAKER 
State Teachers’ College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 

To everyone who believes in the purpose as stated, this recommendation 
of the committee must seem moderate, sane, and desirable. No one can deny 
that a knowledge of at least one foreign language gives a basis for the under- 
standing of the English language in its linguistic relationships which is indis- 
pensable for the further study of its structure and historical development. 
Phonetics is necessary for comparison and exactitude in this aspect of the lan- 
guage. One year spent in the study of Old and Middle English is as little as 
could possibly be expected as a beginning for graduate studies in the English 
language, from the point of view as laid down in the report. Its generous con- 
cessions, too, to the claims of modern English as of equal if not superior impor- 
tance is to be applauded as a response to the demands of the times. 

The report then would be entirely satisfactory if it were not for the possi- 
bility of a different point of view concerning the purpose of the training of 
prospective high-school teachers. The purpose stated in the report is to pro- 
vide an introduction to the scientific study of the language. Language itself is 
the center of interest as a thing to be mastered. But if we take the point of 
view that it is the student who is the center of interest, and that language is to 
him a means of communication, that he is to be trained in the mastery of this 
language until he is in a measure able to meet the situations of life, then the 
discussion takes on an entirely different aspect. 

The high-school teacher confronts his pupils just as they graduate from 
the elementary school, at the age of twelve to fourteen. He offers them four 
years of English, at least one-half of which, and usually more, consists, rightly, 
of literature. But the majority of high-school students do not continue through 
the four years. They drop out somewhere along the course, so that the average 
amount of language training in high school is a year or less. 

These students are immature in thinking ability; their knowledge of books 
and their use is small; their background is thin; their ideas are limited in num- 
ber and range; their vocabulary is meager; their pronunciation frequently is 
untrained in habits of accuracy; and in many cases they are unable even to in- 
terpret the dictionary, and are thus handicapped in helping themselves acquire 
a larger stock of words. They are often addicted to the use of ungrammatical 
expressions, and their command of sentence structure is but rudimentary. 

What are the outstanding needs of these students? 

They need to be able to make their meaning clear, in a firm but courteous 
manner, in business transactions. They need to be able to write clear, direct 
business letters, and simple, entertaining friendly letters. They must plan and 
successfully carry out interviews upon which their fortunes and welfare de- 
pend. They need to be able to enter into the ordinary social situations of life 
in a simple and gracious way, so that their relations with other people may be 
pleasant and their conversation concern itself with something higher than triv- 
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ial happenings and personalities. They must be able to take an active and 
worthy part in the work of organizations of church and of civic and social life. 

None of us would be guilty of adopting a narrowly utilitarian view of the 
needs of these whose schooling must be limited. They should have, all the 
more for their slender opportunities, a vision of the higher possibilities of lan- 
guage. And the ability to meet these inevitable situations adequately through 
the use of language will surely provide a foundation for the finer aspects of 
language beyond the reach of those who have it not, no matter what knowledge 
about language they may have. 

These things are not to be well done by accident. They can be well done 
only through training. It is the function of the school to give this training. The 
teacher cannot give it unless he himself is trained. 

From considerable experience in teaching teachers of English, as well as 
other teachers, in all stages of advancement, from those who had just com- 
pleted high school, through various stages of graduate work, including one who 
had his Ph.D., I am convinced that the majority of them are not prepared by 
the traditional training to meet the situation adequately. They are feeble in 
conversation, bungling in interviews, lacking in a wide and discriminating vo- 
cabulary. They find it difficult or impossible to make clear to an assembly of 
their school any of the necessary mechanical procedures, such as fire drills or 
the use of the cafeteria, so that the students will understand and work together 
harmoniously. They are terrified at the thought of appearing before a gather- 
ing of teachers to represent their school with an address on even an educational 
subject. In the meeting of any organization they sit dumb, and neither propose 
nor discuss any measure or policy. 

For the best use, then, of the time which the undergraduate can bestow 
upon study of the English language, to fit him for the work that lies before 
him in the high school, we would recommend as the indispensable minimum 
that he set to work to acquire this kind of mastery of the English language. 


There was much vigorous comment on the papers and the contro- 
versy was not without warmth. Miss Baker elaborated her viewpoint by 
questioning the practical value of the scientific program in language for 
pupils who are not going on to college. Mr. Haines, now at Scarborough- 
on-the-Hudson, asked Professor Royster a very pointed question, “How 
far does the training such as the committee recommends carry over into 
practical usage?”’ In reply Dean Royster said that training in habits of 
expression was not contemplated by the report. Professor J. M. Clapp, 
of New York University, hailed the more practical view of their material 
these scholars are now taking and indorsed the report as an advance “as 
important as anything done by the National Council since its inception.” 
Professor Fries replied to Mr. Haines’s question on the practical nature 
of the course laid down by the report with the explanation that its pur- 
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pose is not to make teachers proficient in their own speech, but to orient 
them. At this point the secretary, Mr. Hatfield, pointed out three differ- 
ent aims avowed by proponents of this course: (1) to interest students 
in language, (2) to liberalize their attitude and break the shackles of 
purism, and (3) to teach them to prescribe for their students’ ills. He 
asked whether it can do all these things and whether there is to be any 
check to show whether it does. Professor T. C. Blaisdell urged that stu- 
dents be given a practical knowledge of grammar so that they can pro- 
nounce correctly and preserve the beauties of language. They should also 
be given cultural courses in phonetics and philology. S. A. Leonard urged 
that we abolish the Copernican system of grammar and noted that many 
English teachers look at all the superstitions of grammar as though they 
were monuments of ancient peoples. Professor Kemp Malone expressed 
his sympathy with the program laid down by the report. A fundamental 
difficulty, he thought, with teachers of English is that they don’t know 
what to leave out. They teach too much. At present about one-half of 
the teacher’s time is taken up with the correction of errors or supposed 
errors, such as “those kind” and “those sort of.” We give them very little 
training for their teaching of language and composition. 


GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY MORNING 


President Fries opened the meeting with the customary annual pres- 
ident’s address. It appears as the opening article in this issue. 


Introducing the second speaker of the morning, President Fries comment- 
ed upon the fact that the English nation through its representative, the king, 
had recognized the speaker’s great service in the editing of the Oxford diction- 
ary by conferring upon him the order of knighthood. Sir William Craigie, “the 
most eminent lexicographer in the world,” as President Fries said, spoke in a 
most charming Scottish accent and racy phrase upon “The New English Dic- 
tionary and Afterward.” In subtle parody of book agent style he told of its two 
editions in twelve or twenty volumes, with a minimum cost of $250, and its 
absolute necessity to every scholarly worker in literature and in history. The 
New English Dictionary, or, as it is very frequently called, The Oxford English 
Dictionary, was first conceived by the Philological Society seventy-five years 
ago. Seven to eight hundred volunteer readers gathered a prodigious amount 
of material for it, copying out passages in which the various words to be listed 
were used and indicating the sources of the excerpts they sent in. Publication, 
begun in 1884, has gone forward, volume by volume, until the completion of 
the task during the last summer. The tremendous cost of the undertaking has 
been borne by the Oxford University Press. 
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What, then, has been accomplished by the compilation of this huge dic- 
tionary? Briefly, a biography of each of the words in the English language. 
Some of these biographies are quite long, as much as fifty columns, usually the 
longest ones belonging to the shortest and most common words. Not only are 
the meanings shown, but the development of the various meanings in their or- 
der, and the time at which each word had each special significance. By means 
of this record it is possible to understand the older authors much better than we 
otherwise might. For example, examination of the Elizabethan meanings of 
words frequently resolves puzzling passages in Shakespeare and often corrects 
misinterpretation. Moreover, by means of this dictionary it is possible to judge 
whether an author’s clever turns of phrase are original or only expressions very 
common at the time. 

What remains to be done? There need to be special dictionaries covering 
individual fields more thoroughly, and using additional materials. These will 
also be useful in the study of special periods and in the comparison of the lan- 
guage of different periods. The Middle English lexicon is to be undertaken by 
Clark Northup, of Cornell; the Early Modern English one (Tudor and Stuart 
periods), by C. C. Fries, of the University of Michigan; the Early Scottish and 
also a historical dictionary of American English, by Professor Craigie himself. 

The readers’ slips gathered for the Oxford dictionary supply much of the 
material for these special compilations, but still more needs to be collected, 
especially for the American dictionary. Readers, therefore, will be quite wel- 
come. The names of the readers for the Oxford and also the names of those 
who contributed funds necessary to help carry the project through have been 
recorded on an early page of the dictionary itself. Apparently the same oppor- 
tunity for immortality is now open to American readers. More seriously, those 
who have time to contribute to this project will serve themselves by helping to 
create such a dictionary as they now need, and will serve posterity, because 
such a task once done will be of permanent value. 


The third address of the morning, by the dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, delighted the audience with its satirical at- 
tack upon pseudo-science in pedagogy. Professor Bode’s delivery made 
the shafts doubly effective. The entire paper will appear later in the Eng- 
lish Journal. 

Fripay Noon LUNCHEON 

An unusual and delightful feature of the National Council meeting 
was the special luncheon arranged by Dr. Angela Broening, of Johns 
Hopkins University and the Baltimore Public Schools. The topic listed 
was “A More Genuine Appreciation of Literature in the Elementary 
Schools.” No more sincere application of the principles of literature for 
pleasure could have been given. There was no rattling of the dry bones 
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of scholarship and no sawdust stuffing was left on the speakers’ chairs 
when they got up to take their part in the program. 

Orton Lowe, now head of the English department at the University 
of Miami, could not be present to give his paper on “What to Emphasize 
in the New Poetry for a More Popular Appeal to Children,” but Dr. 
Blaisdell commented on it briefly. Ann Elizabeth Coolidge, once of Ten- 
nessee and now of the Detroit Public Schools, then told a delightful series 
of Uncle Remus tales, ending with the famous “Tar Baby” story. The 
simple, childlike reception was high praise for the artistry of the story- 
teller. The children in the Detroit schools who hear her are very fortu- 
nate indeed. After this there was time enough at the end for Vachel 
Lindsay to give a few of the numerous poems which he has written to be 
used as dances for children. He told how his own little boy would stand 
at the crib and dance up and down to the rhythm of a poem. Children, he 
urged, are never too young to begin to understand music in poetry. He 
read the “Blacksmith” at this point and had the audience join in the 
chorus. C. C. Certain, of Detroit Teachers College, conducted the meet- 
ing. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER 

The dinner was marked by the largest attendance in the history of 
the Council, and the interest and enthusiasm with which the audience 
greeted the two poets and the teacher-poet-critic who were the lions of 
the occasion. President Fries, calling the diners to attention, asked 
representatives from varying sections to rise. Dixie, the Middle Atlantic 
States, and the North Central region were all strongly represented; New 
England had three and even the Pacific Coast one. When past presidents 
of the Council were asked to rise, nine responded—an unusual showing 
for any really national organization. President Fries then introduced as 
toastmaster Professor Edwin Greenlaw of Johns Hopkins University. 

The toastmaster presented Vachel Lindsay as the first speaker. He 
chanted some of his late work, in particular the poem, “The Virginians 
Are Coming Again.” The audience responded enthusiastically to its 
swinging rhythm so well adapted to the early frontier subject matter. 

The second speaker presented by Mr. Greenlaw was our well-known 
New Englander, Robert Frost. He referred humorously to his own early 
experiences as an English teacher and his present connection without 
teaching duties. What we need is to be cavalier in our reading, he urged 
—to cultivate the light touch. “I feel sorry for young people who are 
obliged to like everything. They have got to like something three hours 
a week forty weeks a year. I only like about one poem in ten years.” He 
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recalled, too, the young girl he saw on the steamer reading a family Bible 
edition of Lorna Doone, dropping it for something within her range of 
interest, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, and suggested that there is meat in 
this for the Oxford professor who exhorted his students, “Young men, we 
must remember that we are scholars, not voluptuaries.” Being cavalier, 
we must observe children’s likes and dislikes most of the time. We will 
find a way, then, to take the work out of enjoying literature so that what 
is studied last night may be woven together into conversation and experi- 
ence with all previous moments. Conversation about literature should be 
crosslegged. Let those who wish to strive study Latin, Greek, and scien- 
tific courses in literature. 

“Culture,” he said, “is the ‘ease’ of our qualities,” and our culture 
lies in the tradition of Virginia, of Jefferson, Lincoln, and Emerson. These 
men must prefigure the future. It is true, as Europeans say, that Ameri- 
ca began only forty years ago with the migration, and these great figures 
will be our history for a thousand years. Young people have influenced 
him in what he has written, he said, and slyly suggested that John Erskine 
had probably been made to think all that he does think by the young 
people he teaches. They have teased these books out of him. As an ex- 
ample of the result of such “teasing” he read his own poem, “Armful.” 
There were a number of other beautiful poems, including “Sitting by a 
Bush in Broad Sunlight,” “Runaway,” “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening,” and his famous “Birches.” Knowing poetry is a good thing, he 
thought, and pleasant when one hasn’t the books. He mentioned that he 
surprised himself by remembering whole Shakespearean sonnets of which 
he thought he knew only a few phrases. For himself he would be satisfied 
if a few children knew a few of his little things. 

The third speaker, Professor Howard M. Jones, of the University of 
North Carolina, made his topic, “South of Baltimore,” the subject of a 
witty, thoughtful, optimistic essay. First he showed that South and East 
are almost as far removed as Kipling said East and West are, tracing the 
contrast from the writings of Governor Bradford and John Smith and 
poking much fun at both communities. He went on to show that northern 
conceptions of the South are usually either impossibly romantic or much 
more barbarous than the reality. Either view is founded upon quite nar- 
row and superficial observation, which, of course, found what it was look- 
ing for. It is true, however, that there is a very considerable quickening of 
intellectual activity all over the South, especially in such centers of cul- 
ture as Dallas, Charleston, and Chapel Hill, North Carolina. There is a 
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writing group known as the Fugitives in Tennessee; there are Ellen Glas- 
gow and the Virginia Quarterly; and Arkansas has given us John Gould 
Fletcher, who taught Amy Lowell how to write free verse. Southern let- 
ters of today are characterized by artistic integrity and the spacious treat- 
ment which should belong to art. Both of these characteristics are made 
possible by the genteel tradition and the social and economic conditions 
of the present. The central quality of southern literature now may be 
said to be lyricality, that is, the communication of an intensity of feeling 
—for example, the work of Paul Green, Dubose Heyward, James Branch 
Cabell, Julia Peterkin, Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, Maristan Chapman, 
John Crowe Ransom, e¢ al. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the Council members thronged about 
Lindsay and Frost, and left the room only when the lights were being 
turned out. 

GENERAL SESSION 


SATURDAY MORNING 


This session of the Council opened with a fair attendance that grad- 
ually increased during the morning. The program was well balanced be- 
tween the practical problems of the library and classroom and advanced 
scholarship and research. 


In the first address, Max J. Herzberg, head of the English department of 
Central High School, Newark, New Jersey, presented some “Opportunities and 
Problems in Leisure Reading.” He said that nowhere in the teaching of Eng- 
lish is a gradgrind attitude more disastrous than in dealing with supplementary 
reading, and listed four opportunities in particular as being offered to English 
teachers at the present time. He noted the advances in the technique of silent 
reading that have been made in recent years as facilitating the task of those 
who assign reading of any kind. Second, the increased public interest in non- 
fiction, especially in biographies, makes it possible to enlarge the scope of read- 
ing of students. Another opportunity lies in the greater robustness and the less- 
ened insipidity of recent publications, in particular the great improvement in 
the quality of books for girls. There has been a very considerable change in 
focus as to the importance of the library in the new view that many educators 
are taking of classroom activities; more and more the function of the library 
as employed in the Dalton, Winnetka, contracts, and other similar systems is 
coming forward. This method of educational procedure brought with it, so far 
as leisure reading is concerned, the necessity for more accurate sectioning of 
books by difficulty. 

Six problems were discussed by Mr. Herzberg. In view of the great vogue 
of detective and mystery stories today, he asked whether such tales should be 
included in our reading list. Second, it is his view that among the coming de- 
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velopments of English teaching is a decided trend toward the study of com- 
parative or world-literature, and consequently this trend ought to be reflected 
immediately in our supplementary reading lists. Then he pointed out the much 
greater frankness that marks the manners and books of our day. Biology is no 
longer a secret to our young folks. Novels like Oil and plays like Strange In- 
terlude, besides many of much poorer literary quality, the tabloids and the 
movies and general conversation, all have served to broadcast sex information. 
Ought teachers therefore to be less conservative in listing books that are frank 
in matter or manner? he asked. As a perennial problem in supplementary read- 
ing, he mentioned a number of devices for checking outside reading, and he 
gave it as his view that the less formal checking, the more effective the results. 
Speaking of the almost total lack of books in the many homes, he urged that 
the encouragement of the buying of books become a part of the task of all 
English teachers, and that some systematic scheme for this encouragement be 
devised. Finally, he analyzed the present-day attitude toward leisure activities, 
and argued that it was the newest function of English teachers to supervise all 
leisure activities, that they must become, in fact, “leisure engineers.’”’ And 
such leisure activities must be strongly reflected in our reading lists. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND ART 


James Hotty HanForp 
Western Reserve University 


At present our graduate schools are dominated largely by scholarship 
while lecture platforms and the press accept the leadership of those who give 
dominance to the aesthetic and creative elements of life and art. The high 
school and the liberal arts college are battle grounds, often bloody ones, in the 
struggle for supremacy between the two. Critics recognize that the best Eng- 
lish teachers are the instinctive scholars with a quick and well-cultivated re- 
sponsiveness to beauty or the instinctive artists with scholarly attainments, in- 
terests, and ideals. The division and the possible rapprochement between the 
antiquarian and the modernist in literary study run along the same lines. The 
historic sense, the comprehension of past epochs of human culture, and the 
keen participation in and understanding of the life of the present do not belong 
naturally and to an equal degree in the same person. Yet both have their limi- 
tations and each needs the other. The English teacher in college and high 
school should properly stand between the classical scholar and the modernist, 
comprehending and making use of the activities of both. An important part of 
his function is to exhibit them personally to his best students. To do this he 
must seek them beyond the restricted school or college circle. 

How may this common meeting ground be established so that there may be 
an opportunity for the merging of the highest values of scholarship and art? 
An adequate answer seems to lie in more intimate contacts of the Modern 
Language Association and the National Council of Teachers of English. A 
long step toward such a meeting of minds and personalities would be brought 
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about if the Modern Language Association and the National Council held their 
meetings at the same time and place and a joint committee were appointed to 
consider the problem of their reciprocal relations and the possible affiliation 
with still other societies in the field of humanity. Secondly, let both organiza- 
tions join in fostering a third organization for persons interested in literature 
and literary scholarship, but not professionally engaged in it, and let this ama- 
teur organization include and perhaps be constituted solely of a body of under- 
graduates, particularly those Juniors and Seniors who are taking honors in 
English or modern languages. The presence of these three groups in any Amer- 
ican city at the same time would make a meeting notably worth visiting, and 
the co-ordination of their activities with interlocking directorates would render 
possible an interchange of influence which could hardly fail to be wholesome 
for all concerned. It would be appropriate that at least one program should be 
in common, and there might be a grand inclusive banquet for the stimulation 
of that fellowship which should bind the whole republic of letters into one spir- 
itual unit. 


Professor Allan Abbott of Teachers College, Columbia, gave an interesting 
report for the Committee on Professional Standards for English Teachers of 
which he is chairman. The committee is continuing the general inquiry into the 
present status of preparation for secondary English teaching and is gathering 
much valuable information. 

It is the object of this Committee to obtain an extensive viewpoint based 
on a large amount of data on what English preparation is recommended by 
authorities. This information will be made available in institutions of higher 
learning. After criticism and sifting the Committee plans to formulate minimal 
standards of attainment in the varying degrees of ability and achievement re- 
quired by English teachers in training and in service. It is the hope of the Com- 
mittee to extend the work so that appropriate lines of procedure and growth 
may be indicated for those who aspire to mastery in the teaching of English. 


THE VALUE OF RESEARCH IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


S. A. LEONARD 

University of Wisconsin 
We shall have to keep incessantly at scientific study of our problems if we 
are going to keep awake. Recent studies by Ashbaugh, Connor, and others, 
and the results of the Army tests throw doubt on most of our assumptions. 
Studies as to the teaching of literature are forcing us to regrade selections and 
to reform our methods altogether. Studies in the field of reading have led us 
to distrust the value of memorization and to revise our ideas about speed in 
reading. Incidentally, as in other fields, the scientific measures tend to increase 
attention to formal elements and formalistic methods; but the only way to 

meet this danger is by a better application of their own research methods. 
A number of studies of examinations and of the reading of compositions 
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emphasizes Dr. Thorndike’s contention that the only way to combat bad exam- 
inations is to make better ones. We are actively engaged in an attempt to 
solve that problem and we have some possibly useful results. The making of 
courses of study has been helped by our destructive analysis of current courses 
and is being furthered by several committees in the Council and elsewhere. In 
particular the current studies of the facts of English usage will furnish a basis 
for reconstructing the inclusions in our language teaching from the primary 
grades upward. 

The next necessary step appears to be a leadership by the Council in co- 
ordinating and usefully influencing all research bearing upon problems of Eng- 
lish teaching. There is plenty of evidence that such co-operation and direction 
would be welcomed warmly. A committee which represented the Council, and, 
probably through the Educational Research Association, the various Univer- 
sity and City Research bureaus, could have unlimited effectiveness in this 
needy district. 


CONFERENCE ON ADAPTATION OF INSTRUCTION 
TO PUPILS’ ABILITY 


Fripay AFTERNOON 


Dr. Dudley H. Miles, of the Evander Childs High School, New York 
City, was chairman, and Katherine L. Healy, of Baltimore, secretary, 
of this group. The papers read by S. D. Stephens, of the New Jersey 
Law School, Newark, and Ruth Mary Weeks, of the Paseo High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri, will appear in early issues of the English Journal. 

An abstract of the paper by M. E. Shattuck of Detroit follows: 


INDIVIDUALIZING ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 


Marouis E. SHATTUCK 
Supervisor of Language Education, Detroit Public Schools 


Detroit has been committed for several years to a plan of individualizing 
instruction organized into a six-way experimental program carried on in pairs of 
schools. These experiments include the (1) Dalton Plan, (2) the Informal In- 
dividual Diagnostic Plan, (3) an extreme individual procedure with the pupil 
purposing, planning, and carrying on the work, (4) an individual program on a 
horizontal basis, (5) a mass plan with no provision for individual differences, 
and (6) a vertical grouping procedure commonly known as the X-Y-Z plan. 

The experiments are planned to extend over a period of a year and a 
half. All of the schools have some special procedure for meeting individual 
needs, such as adaptations of the Morrison Plan and fast and slow groups. Di- 
visions into groups are often made on the basis of reading ability, with indi- 
vidual instruction provided where needed. In the junior high school there is a 
broad course of study modified from both directions to suit the needs. Here 
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the pupils are grouped according to (1) the teacher’s rating of the child, (2) a 
composite rating, (3) an intelligence test. There is intensive supervision. There 
is no single course of study, rather C-B-A assignments varied according to the 
ability of the group. Individualizing can be carried on in literature but safe- 
guards are needed—(1) the development of oral English, (2) provision for 
socialization, (3) emphasis on creation, (4) differentiation in technique for 
handling materials. 


In the discussion that followed the paper Mr. Shattuck explained 
that differentiated diplomas are being proposed which will give only stu- 
dents who can do B and A work admittance to college. 


CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM 


Dr. James F. Hosic, of Teachers College, Columbia, served as chair- 
man, and Charles F. Sladen, of South Philadelphia High School, as secre- 
tary, of the Friday afternoon meeting. Dr. Hosic, in opening the discus- 
sion with a brief résumé of the work of Miss Inglis’ committee, referred 
to the labors of the joint committee of the Council and the N.E.A. and 
its famous Reorganization Report of 1917 as a solid foundation on 
which the Council can now build a series of reports. The plan is to have 
something definite ready for publication at the 1929 meeting in Kansas 
City. Papers were then presented by the leaders. Abstracts of them 
follow. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE BALTIMORE COURSE OF STUDY 


Henry CAPLes 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 


What amount of detail ought to go into a course of study in English? 
Adequate answers are given in the new Baltimore course recently completed by 
a volunteer group of Baltimore teachers with the aid of Dr. Hosic. The gen- 
eral aim is useful citizenship. The composition aim is to enable boys and girls 
to get command of spoken and written English. A varied list of activities of 
child life are given in measured units, with definite goals arranged in order of 
difficulty. There are suggested lesson plans in detail at the end of each project. 


THE EVALUATION OF THE TEXTBOOK 


Maser C. HERMANS 
Research Assistant, Los Angeles Public Schools 


The relationship between a curriculum and the textbook used is a very 
close one. The reason for this is evident. A textbook is a tool for enabling the 
curriculum to function. The success of a curriculum depends, in part, on the 
textbook which is put into the pupils’ hands. 
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A curriculum and a textbook which are made scientifically have much in 
common. Their purpose is the same and the determinants for the selection and 
placement of content in both the curriculum and the textbook are the same. 
Furthermore, the method employed is almost identical in both cases. 

Until recently the procedure of selecting a text was a very casual one; 
now, however, this phase of curriculum-making is being given considerable at- 
tention in many school systems. 

The evaluation of textbooks in a scientific or systematic way is an under- 
taking of magnitude. It is much more than a mere counting of pages, inches of 
content, and size of type. There are four phases of a book which demand eval- 
ulation. One of these phases is valuable; the others are imperative. It is ab- 
solutely necessary for those who have to adopt a text to know (1) the criteria 
by which the content should be judged, (2) the presentation of the content, 
and (3) the analysis of content. They may well know the mechanical make-up 
of the book, though this part of the evaluation needs less attention on the part 
of students, inasmuch as textbooks vary but little in mechanical make-up. 


THE COUNCIL COURSE OF STUDY 


Cartes S. SLADEN 
South Philadelphia High School 

The Council course should be made up primarily of what are called crea- 
tive or thought elements if it is to be a pacemaker for teachers instead of al- 
ways lagging a long way behind them. It must prescribe creative work as does 
Mrs. Cook’s Experiments in Writing, and not merely permit it. The thought 
side must be primary and not incidental. This is our business: to show our 
pupils how to make thoughts and express them. To do this we must study and 
analyze the process of creative thinking and reveal to our pupils its technique 
and its skills. We spend much of our time in merely telling our pupils how to 
avoid fouls or doing some vague kind of creating on their own hook. We must 
hasten the time when we have the same certainty of touch in teaching pupils 
to make a joke or a metaphor as we have now in correcting spelling papers. 


A GENERAL PLAN OF CURRICULUM COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Rewey BELLE INGLIs 
University of Minnesota 

The battle for reform was fought and won by the Reorganization Report 
of 1917, but we cannot assume that its vital ideas are present or functioning in 
most courses of study. A certain 1926 course prescribes for the seventh-grade 
corrective drill on dangling gerunds and the use of so with mot, but does not 
mention J done. Another puts the ability to organize and deliver an oration 
earlier than the ability to use the telephone. The basic distinction for clarify- 
ing our thought is the realization that some things require conscious mental ef- 
fort, while others we do automatically. These latter are the things we hope 
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eventually to place first in our course of study. The things that are necessary 
to all children will be given them even if they do not finish the course. 

The course of study when it is finished will give a statement of scope and 
limitations, a statement of aims, a general discussion of means of co-operating 
with other departments, a separate treatment of composition and literature, 
and of oral and written work, and within these groups a statement of the auto- 
matic thought elements. 

There are several pertinent questions which this committee is now facing. 
Should there be a division by years, or by grades, or should the lines of ac- 
tivity be arranged in sequential order? Should composition and literature be 
separated by semesters or by shorter units? And should the so-called creative 
writing be linked up with the composition or the literature part of the course? 


CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 
AND RHETORIC 


C. T. Logan, of the State Teachers’ College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
served as chairman, and H. D. Roberts, of the Chicago Normal College, 
as secretary, in this Friday afternoon session. The speakers approached 
the topics from diverse viewpoints and there was much animated differ- 
ence of opinion, both regarding pupils’ themes and the placement of min- 
imum essentials. Throughout, however, the evolutionary viewpoint in 
rhetoric and grammar that proved itself to be such a dominant phase of 
the President’s address and in the general sessions was a distinctive rally- 
ing ground for all groups. Abstracts of the papers follow: 


THE STATUS OF ENGLISH TEACHING AND UNITS OF GRAMMAR 


Henry Grapy OWENS 
High Point, North Carolina 

This is an analysis of English grammar by units which can be utilized in 
simplifying technique and in economizing time in the learning process. First, 
universities and colleges in their English departments should offer, and state 
boards require, that an applicant for a certificate follow certain prescribed 
courses in phonetics and Old English, Middle English, and Modern English 
grammar. Second, a publicity campaign should be prosecuted to inform school 
authorities of the heavy load the English teacher carries. Third, the teaching 
of English grammar and composition should be reinterpreted in terms of mod- 
ern educational theory and practice, so that we will have activity, not for activ- 
ity’s sake, but for the vital purpose of making the subject matter living. 

The subject of grammar may be divided into seven logical teaching units 
adapted to the contract method of presentation. First, sentence sense. Be- 
yond recognition of the parts of the simple sentence the pupil should be 
challenged to deal with a large number of sentences in variety. He should pass 
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through a series of comprehension levels, including sentences in which he has 
a subject and a verb; subject, verb, and predicate nominative; subject, verb, 
and predicate adjective; subject, verb, and predicate objective. At this stage 
should be added modifiers of subject verbs and completing words and afterward 
the broad phases of subordinating phrases and clauses. Second, verbs. The 
three divisions of this topic—the intransitive verb, the transitive active verb, 
and the transitive passive verb—should be introduced with predicate nomina- 
tive, predicate adjective, and direct object, followed in turn by the idea of the 
relationship of verb to subject acting with the verb completing itself. Third, 
modifiers. In studying modifiers the necessary central idea is that modifying 
words have a specific function to perform in connection with a definite part 
of speech in a single sentence. Fourth, agreement. Here is a general classifica- 
tion for gender, number, person, case, and tense to bring together common 
principles that make a satisfactory teaching unit. Here regular and irregular 
verbs should receive consideration. Fifth, co-ordination. At this point the 
central theme indicates the relationship that exists between words and phrases 
and clauses. Sixth, subordination. The most enterprising students will discover 
the relationship which exists between phrases and clauses and those words to 
which they are attached in the sentence, and the teacher will therefore need to 
deal only with the lower levels of learning. Seventh, verbals. The infinitive, 
the gerund, and the past participle should be presented from the viewpoints of 
form and use. 


THE WISCONSIN REPORT ON GRAMMAR 


RutTH TEUSCHER 
Junior High Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 

The Grammar Committee of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
has received wide recognition for its course of study in grammar published in 
the English Journal in March, 1928. It is notable for what it does not include, 
and is probably one of the briefest courses in existence. The whole aim has 
been to put into it only a few important principles and teach those for mas- 
tery. This course has now been in use for two years, and the results obtained 
from it are being actively scrutinized. Recently subcommittees have been 
established to secure the adoption and use of the course of study on a wider 
scale in Wisconsin. These include a propaganda committee, which is to push 
the adoption; a construction committee, which will make tests for each unit 
and year of the course; and a third committee, which will prepare sample les- 
sons or exercises for one unit, which will be of help to all teachers who want 
to know how to start teaching the course. 

The basic principle of the course is the differentiated assignment which 
allows pupils to work at their own rates of speed, using mimeographed mate- 
rials built on the job. With the exception of a very small minority, the chil- 
dren in the Racine schools, where the course is being tried out on a large scale, 
are enthusiastic about it. They carry on lively discussions and get to work 
eagerly when a lesson is assigned. 
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THE RELATION OF GRAMMAR TO COMPOSITION 


C. R. Rounps 
Director of English, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century was a period of great emphasis 
upon English grammar. The report of the ‘““Committee of Ten” indicated that 
there was little to show for all the expenditures of time and energy on the sub- 
ject of grammar. Eventually a more scientific approach to the problems of ed- 
ucation began to appear. Yet even today we cannot get uniform answers to six 
basic questions: “What is grammar? What is its nature? Why is it taught? 
What should it contribute to the art of communication? What philosophy 
should lie back of its teaching? What facts and phases of grammar can best 
be taught at any given place in the curriculum?” 

Grammar should be taught as the architecture of communication; it should 
furnish the blueprint in helping construction; and it should assist us in criticiz- 
ing our work. Finally, it should contribute to our pleasure in the appreciation 
of good writing. 

What, then, should be the subject matter? Certainly the practical prob- 
lems of case, person, and number and the tense forms of a dozen or so of our 
most common irregular verbs demand early attention, for it is in these areas 
that most children’s errors occur. Some teachers would add diagraming to this 
list. There is absolutely no limit to its intriguing power, but no two real live 
sentences are alike. Sentences that are much good at all in getting things said 
are bound to be shot through with idiomatic speech that completely defies analy- 
sis and that means nothing short of the mad house for the conscientious dia- 
gramer. The part of a sentence that can be diagramed or analyzed readily is 
usually the part that the student knows almost by instinct. It offers little or no 
challenge; while the part that he can’t diagram is usually of such perverse idio- 
matic matter that no one can diagram it so that the diagram signifies anything. 
There is another real need, however, commonly neglected. This is the distress- 
ing infirmity in college students and high-school Seniors in their inability to 
sense clause unity or phrase unity. This inability mars their spoken and written 
work and utterly inhibits their enjoyment of poetry, drama, and oratory. Gram- 
mar ought to contribute to our sense of boundaries of word groups. It will not 
do so until we quit wasting time on things that can’t be done in grammar and 
approach this problem of the orderly, discriminating recognition of phrases and 
clauses. Then, too, we should emphasize the agreement of verb with subject, 
and of pronoun with antecedent. Finally, grammar should be so taught as to 
beget a spirit of inquiry and challenge with respect to the student’s own writ- 
ing and that of others. 

Grammar is not an end in itself; it is a means to an end. It should serve 
as the helper and handmaid to communication. It is the blueprint guiding the 
constructor of the edifice and likewise revealing to the tutored eye the engineer- 
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ing problems encountered in its construction. It should help in expressing our 
own thoughts and in sensing the meaning and the beauty of the thoughts of 
others. 


A NEGLECTED CORNER OF THE VINEYARD 


H. Warp McGraw 
State Teachers’ College, Cortland, New York 


What is to be done for the student who can write a paragraph impeccably 
correct in mechanics—correct enough to satisfy the most ardent fundamentalist 
among the minimum essentialists—and yet whose words are “weasel words” 
and whose sentences are slight? To set forth this viewpoint is not to minimize 
the work of the minimum essentials workers. The worst that can be said of the 
minimum essentials movement is that it has had the center of the stage for 
some time and that the performance might be improved if we put in an all-star 
cast, and finally, that it is possible after a time to become, quite against one’s 
will, a mere proofreader of themes, and possibly to lose consciousness of other 
values in writing. To prevent this we need emphasis upon the value of rhetoric 
in its relation to grammar. The distinction between the two may be stated as 
follows: grammar is concerned with the structure of the language, and rhetoric 
with its effect. Our past emphasis on minimum essentials has had one unintend- 
ed effect: it has given the impression that all matters of functional grammar 
can be made to yield to mechanical treatment. Most of us know that this is 
not so, but it is a serious question whether we have carried over our knowledge 
into our teaching. 

We have not sufficiently investigated the grammatical skills which func- 
tion in producing effects in rhetoric. We know about them in a general way; 
we have heard of loose and periodic and balanced sentences; our textbooks 
glance at them, but our consideration of simple, complex, and compound sen- 
tences has been largely a grammatical consideration. We should know more 
about teaching the use of language for effect and build up and distribute ade- 
quate techniques for the purpose. When all that mechanical accuracy can 
produce has been accomplished there is still lack of the ideal in expression. 

A definite illustration of our present failure to train the student by any 
systematic program in the effective use of language is to be found in the treat- 
ment of complex sentences and the so-called dependent and independent clauses 
as they are handled in most textbooks. Overwhelmingly the authors consider 
them from a grammatical standpoint. They define the dependent clause by 
such characteristics as “It cannot stand alone.” “It cannot stand alone and 
make sense.” “It depends for its meaning upon the main clause.” Reference to 
modern writing in any of our better magazines and newer books will reveal de- 
pendent clauses on almost every page standing alone, making sense, and not 
depending upon the main clause for their meaning. 

Other common faults in the treatment of the sentence involve “equality in 
rank” of ideas, and placing the important idea first. 
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CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE PROBLEMS 


The Friday afternoon Conference on College Problems was opened 
by Dr. Thomas A. Knott as chairman, with Professor H. Douglas Wild, 
of Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, as secretary. The chair- 
man introduced the discussion by stating the policy of Professor C. C. 
Fries, who has steadily aimed at a survey of all the types of work done in 
colleges and graduate schools. He followed this with a summary of the 
consultation at the Boston dinner of the Modern Language Association 
at which Professor Fries invited Professors Tatlock, Manly, and Craig 
to consider why so many graduate students complain that their required 
work is futile in relation to what they will have to teach. For some time 
Professor Fries has received every year ten or fifteen vicious attacks on 
graduate methods. 

Two schools of thought developed at this Boston dinner: the School 
of Arrogance or Survivalists, whose policy is to throw the student into the 
midst of graduate study and let him work his way out in ordered effort; 
second, the Life-Saving School, which investigates students’ complaints 
in an attempt to find why graduate instruction fails to interest; asso- 
ciated with this, the Humanitarian School, which offers kindly consid- 
eration to those cases in which inadequate financial resources and intel- 
lectual incapacity obstruct the path to a higher degree. 

The investigation at the conference turned on the problems of exam- 
inations and course requirements. The single point of unanimity found 
among graduate institutions was the requirement of a dissertation and a 
final examination for the Doctor’s degree. The formulation of recommen- 
dations toward standardization were avoided as presumptuous, but there 
was a definite gain in that the Council was responsible for putting into 
circulation a humanizing impulse among graduate institutions. 

At the close of the Chairman’s introductory remarks, Professor Philip 
Hicks, of Swarthmore College, presented his valuable paper, ‘“Honors 
Courses in English.” It will appear in an early issue of the English 
Journal. 

After Professor Hicks’s paper the Chairman declared a fifteen-min- 
ute discussion period, calling on Professor James Holly Hanford, of West- 
ern Reserve University, to explain the honors course system employed at 
the University of Michigan. Professor Hanford confessed his disgust 
with goose-step classroom methods and their products, and inveighed 
against the credit system. They have obtained excellent results at the 
University of Michigan with honors classes of from fifteen to twenty 
students. The study, covering two years, was concentrated in the Senior 
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year and shaped to the preferences of the individual student. The spirit 
and performance was notable. 

On question, Professor Hicks stated that admission to honors courses 
at Swarthmore was not so much a matter of scholastic standing as of 
personal equation. The initiative for application must come from the stu- 
dent, and selections are made from the waiting applicants. On further 
question, Professor Hanford outlined a diplomatic procedure for intro- 
ducing the honors courses into a western university. The administration 
might be prevailed upon to free a professor from one of his regular 
courses to intrust him with the personal instruction of a group of fifteen 
or twenty pupils for a two-year period. Other instructors in the depart- 
ment could participate in giving the final examinations. The scheme, of 
course, would provide no specified schedule other than the ground to be 
covered by each individual. 

Professor E. M. Hopkins explained that at the University of Kansas 
eight hours of honors work was counted as a substitute for eight hours in 
regular English courses required for a degree, and that the credit question 
was not involved. The only difficulty came in dividing the work between 
the Junior and Senior years. Not more than four hours were permitted 
in the Junior year, and preferably all eight hours were taken in the Senior 
year. 

Professor Kemp Malone, of Johns Hopkins University, presented 
the other paper of the session, “The Problem of Standard Speech.” A 
brief summary of this paper follows: 


THE PROBLEM OF STANDARD SPEECH 


Kemp MALONE 
Johns Hopkins University 


Professional linguists have long been content to study the phenomena of 
language from a purely scientific point of view, and have made little effort to 
bring scientific linguistics to bear on the practical problems which teachers have 
to face in the classroom. But in their research into the history of the English 
language the linguists have found much which would be of value to the high- 
school and college teacher if practically applied. The gap between the teach- 
ers of English and the linguists needs to be bridged. The work of connecting 
the results of linguistic research with the problems of the teachers of English 
must be done, if at all, in our teachers’ colleges and in the English departments 
of our universities. At present the students who are majoring in English and 
preparing themselves to teach English are given little or no instruction in his- 
torical English grammar. In consequence, when they go out to teach they have 
a naive rather than a scientific attitude toward the linguistic questions that 
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come up every day, and their fight for good standards of English speech, how- 
ever valiant, is ill directed and often wrong-headed. This evil state of things 
could be greatly bettered by systematic instruction in English historical gram- 
mar in our colleges. 

At the close of Professor Malone’s paper Father Forey spoke in be- 
half of fineness and expertness in discrimination. Flexibility and dignity, 
he concluded, are to be preferred to either fixity or fluidity. 


COLLEGE SECTION 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 

The problem of what to teach prospective teachers was again domi- 
nant. Professor A. C. Baugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented the first paper, “Graduate Work in English: Its Objects and 
Methods.” It will be published soon in the English Journal, College 
Edition. 

At the close of Professor Baugh’s paper, the chairman, Dr. Knott, 
added that the problem of saturation was even more acute in the graduate 
schools than in the undergraduate schools. This year, he said, out of the 
160 graduate students at the University of Chicago, 140 are first-year 
graduates. 

Professor Fries added here that the increasing requirement of breadth 
of background and training for teachers is widespread. The problem, 
after all, is how to be sure that they have been given broad training. The 
danger is in fastening our faith to the external sign of the degree. 


GRADUATE WORK IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 


J. F. Royster 
University of North Carolina 

The enthusiasm of the nineteenth century for research in all fields may be 
explained by the freshness of the material with the possibilities of such discov- 
ery as that of evolution in science. In language, as in biology, the students can 
feel themselves part of a large movement. But with only one manuscript of 
Beowulf, the nineteenth-century interest in Beowulf could not last. And so it 
has been with regard to other subjects of appeal: the big work has been done 
and interest cannot be generated in cleaning up minor details. 

The fact which faces us is that we can have no creative enthusiasm in 
graduate work unless we offer the student a change in point of view. We must 
look to other means than the study of Old English as a preparation and a back- 
ground for the M.A. and the Ph.D. Phonetics can never be developed except 
on an exact physiological basis, with words considered as sounds and syllables as 
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units. With such an approach the subject may be made of interest to graduate 
students once they are aware of the abundance of laboratory material in the 
problems of living speech around them. 

We must devise a system of grammar without regard to existing methods. 
We should aim to establish categories of linguistic phenomena and overthrow 
the present scheme of nomenclature in favor of an actually descriptive system. 
In all probability we shall have to work backward from modern English. It is 
a challenging subject for live minds. Our courses in graduate English today are 
patterned after those in 1882. Other courses have greatly changed, and we 
face the obligation to change accordingly. 

In the discussion that followed this address Professor Malone made 
an issue of the meagerness of graduate equipment as a preparation for 
medieval research in linguistics, philology, and the history of literature. 
With immense additional labor, he said, for which only the very excep- 
tional student’s capacity is qualified, the three-year program for the Ph.D. 
is entirely inadequate as a training for medieval investigation. The won- 
der is that any medieval dissertations should be tried at all. He regretted, 
too, the lack of studies in changes of speech habits, especially in view of 
the fascinating subjects that present themselves, such as the peculiarities 
in belts of pronunciation to be found in New England. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


Sarah E. Simons, supervisor of English, Washington, D.C., served as 
chairman, and Marguerite M. Herr, High School, Durham, North Caro- 
‘ina, as secretary. Two of the papers in this section, “Progressive Tend- 
encies in the Teaching of Composition,’ by Essie Chamberlain, of Oak 
Park High School, Illinois, and ““The Economy of the Laboratory Meth- 
od,” W. B. Horner, Hepzibah, West Virginia, will be published later in 
the English Journal. An abstract of “The Progressive Attitude toward 
Composition,” by J. M. Dorey, executive secretary of the Progressive 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., follows: 


THE PROGRESSIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD COMPOSITION 


J. Mitnor Dorey 

Executive Secretary, Progressive Education Association 
Composition is the most important factor in English training, as it is es- 
sential that students be taught to express themselves. Self-expression, how- 
ever, does not consist primarily in learning rules, cultivating formalized habits, 
and imitating accepted forms; it calls for the cultivation of naturally aroused 
interests, the tendency to observe, to analyze, to think clearly, and to react. It 
presupposes, on the part of the tea~her, a belief in the native powers of the 
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child, an encouragement of his self-confidence, a recognition of the learning 
process as a continuing life-experience, and a willingness to subordinate a 
standardized adult-minded teaching process to the natural growth of the child. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


The chairman of the section was James M. Grainger, State Teachers’ 
College, Farmville, Virginia, and the secretary, Menetta Koenig, Forest 
Park Junior High School, Baltimore. The first paper, “Materials of the 
Course in Literature in Junior High Schools,” by Stella S. Center, of the 
Walton Junior and Senior High School, New York City, chairman of the 
National Council Home Reading Committee now revising the book list, 
will be published later in the English Journal. Abstracts of the other pa- 
pers, “Choosing Literature for Its Effect upon Pupils,” by Walter Barnes, 
of the School of Education, New York University, and “Training Chil- 
dren to Experience Literature,” by Angela M. Broening, Supervisor of 
English in Junior High Schools, Baltimore, and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, are given here. 


CHOOSING LITERATURE FOR ITS EFFECT UPON PUPILS 


WALTER BARNES 

School of Education, New York University 

The desirable educative effects of any materials for school should be 
sought for in the essential nature of the materials. Literature is conceived and 
matured by its creators in the mood of pleasure. It involves much hard work, 
but the creative spirit works only in the spirit of play. The objective of read- 
ing literature is the getting of pleasure, but this pleasure has a wide variety of 
aspects, ranging from the sheerest fun up to the grave delights of meditation 
and wisdom. To choose literature for its natural effects upon children, then, 
we should let children dictate the “reading interests,” for only in that way 
shall we secure for them eager, unforced, spontaneous pleasure. The teachers’ 
tasks are: to meet those interests on as high a level of literary craftsmanship 
as will maintain that pleasure; to expand and refine the interests (for the 
sake of enabling the children to get more pleasure); and to lead the children 
as far as possible toward appreciation of fine literary workmanship—and by 
appreciation is meant “thoughtful admiration.” We need not apologize for this 
hedonistic aim. Children have much leisure time in these days, and must choose 
from among many contesting opportunities for spending that leisure. How 
people, including children, spend their leisure time is exceedingly important. 
Nor does the adopting of the pleasure aim mean the abondonment of other 
(traditional) aims: guidance and refinement of emotions, pushing back the 
horizons of their lives, vicarious experience, knowledge, truth, and wisdom, high 
standards, ennobling ideals. The point is, children will fail to get any of these 
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profits unless pleasure is obtained first, for the simple reason that they will re- 
fuse to spend any of their leisure time in reading. But “pleasure is profit,” and 
“the days that make us happy make us wise.” 


TRAINING CHILDREN TO EXPERIENCE LITERATURE 


ANGELA M. BROENING 
Baltimore Public Schools and Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Frost’s plea to teachers of literature “not to make a labor of what 
ought to be a pleasure” and to use the English class as a discussion period in 
which we are “in the ease of our qualities” has been heeded in this paper—a 
résumé of the principles of procedure deduced from nine years’ experimental 
training’ of elementary and secondary school children to experience literature. 

Appreciation and learning are both self-activities. Stimulate pupils to 
search in literature and in life; leave the discovery to them. Get children to 
feel—don’t tell them what to feel. These are the theories responsible for the 
author’s specific techniques in training children to experience literature. 

What the author is after in having pupils “experience literature” is a 
heightened appreciation of literature and of life. Appreciation means emo- 
tionalized insight: an idea with a glow, and understanding with sympathy, a 
laugh with a cause, a sob with sincerity. “Appreciation” is a complex of several 
sorts of enjoyment. 

Training children to experience literature means explicitly training boys 
and girls to see life as literature and literature as life. It means pupils’ con- 
sciously or unconsciously choosing literature that has plot consistency, con- 
sistency in characterization, truth to human experience—adequate stimulus to 
sympathy, pathos, tenderness, or joy, and verbal magic. It means interpreting 
life, human relationships, which come in reality in sudden cross-sections rather 
than artistic wholes, with keener justice and understanding through having 
participated in the artistic interpretation of human activity with its accom- 
panying thought and feeling. 

Experiencing literature comes through developing the child’s power to 
“linger with energy” on what has been read or heard. 

Paralleling the development of children’s power to see literature as life has 
been the stimulation of their ability to see life as literature. This came about 
through creative thinking concerning the data gathered on geographic excur- 
sions, club hikes, laboratory periods in science, source material in the social 
sciences, and other school and out-of-town activities. Goodman’s techniques 
(in Narrative Structure and Style, Appleton, 1926) are suggestive of what can 
be done to develop in boys and girls sensitivity to life and comprehension of 
experience centralized in relation to the seer, which is the beginning of compe- 
tent works of art. 


* Broening, Developing Appreciation through Teaching Literature. Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 
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Training children to experience literature, meaning, as it does, aiding them 
to see literature as life and life as literature, requires that they have a contact 
with many books and a personal introduction to them through an enthusiastic 
leader who is just as often another child as the teacher. 


ELEMENTARY AND NORMAL SCHOOL SECTIONS 


C. C. Certain, of Detroit Teachers’ College, acted as chairman, and 
Dorothy Speer, of Johns Hopkins University, as secretary, of this section. 

The attendance at this session held up against the Saturday after- 
noon rush for trains, partly because of strong interest among the sisters 
in the local parochial schools. 

Florence Bamberger, of the College of Education of Johns Hopkins 
University, reviewed briefly the history of individual instruction and 
gave some valuable practical illustrations and advice. 

I. Jewell Simpson, of the Maryland state department of education, 
asserted the great importance of oral reading and gave many hints for 
teaching pupils to read well. She stressed some common oral reading de- 
ficiencies and suggested cures. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, of Chicago Normal College, talked about ““Men- 
tal Myopia in Reading,” that is, short-sighted preoccupation with details 
to the neglect of understanding and appreciation of wholes. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, of Slippery Rock (Pennsylvania) Normal 
School, summed up the papers and commented upon them. A brief dis- 
cussion ensued in spite of the time. 

A more detailed account of this session may be found in the Ele- 
mentary English Review. 


BUSINESS 


The reports of the secretary and treasurer showed the Council to be 
in a flourishing condition, with 4,877 members and a cash balance of 
$8,280. 

The usual oratory and wit marked the invitations to hold the 1929 
annual meeting in various cities. Kansas City, under the leadership of 
its own Ruth Mary Weeks and of E. M. Hopkins, of Kansas University, 
had circularized the English teachers in all the adjoining states and 
showed a presumptive attendance of six hundred should the Council go 
there. If even half of these really appear, railroad rates will be secured 
and the West will become acquainted with the Council as never before. 
In view of these facts and in recognition of the advertising Kansas City 
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is giving and will give the Council, its invitation was accepted. The con- 
vention hotel will be announced shortly. 

Well-deserved thanks were extended to the local helpers, Harry T. 
Baker, of Goucher College, Angela Broening, of Johns Hopkins, and espe- 
cially to the chairman, Francis A. Litz, of Johns Hopkins and Baltimore 
City College. 

The constitution was amended to provide for eighteen directors-at- 
large elected by the Council, instead of nine. Even then they will be out- 
numbered about two to one in the meetings of the board by directors 
named by affiliated local associations. This necessitated the election of 
twelve directors-at-large this year: For three years, Walter Barnes, Essie 
Chamberlain, J. M. Spinning, S. A. Leonard, Max J. Herzberg, Claudia 
E. Crumpton; for two years, C. C. Certain, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Mabel 
C. Hermans; for one year, Stella S. Center, Eliza Hoskins, Mary E. Lowe. 

The following were chosen as officers for 1929: president, Rewey 
Belle Inglis, University of Minnesota; first vice-president, Max J. Herz- 
berg, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey; second vice-president, 
Marquis E. Shattuck, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan; secretary- 
treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College; auditor, Conrad 
T. Logan, State Teachers’ College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; member of 
the Executive Committee for two years, C. C. Fries, University of Mich- 
igan; members of the advisory board of the English Journal, Elizabeth 
W. Baker, State Teachers’ College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; C. C. Fries, 
University of Michigan; Kathryn H. Kelly, Washington Junior High 
School, Joliet, Illinois; J. F. Royster, University of North Carolina; 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

A detailed report of the proceedings of the annual business meeting 
and of those of the board of directors is being mimeographed for the di- 
rectors, and a copy will be mailed to any Council member who asks for it. 




































NEWS AND NOTES 


A CHICAGO PROGRAM 


The English Club of Greater Chicago, under the presidency of Miss 
Sophia C. Camenisch, with Mrs. Lydia J. Trowbridge, former president, 
as chairman of the Program Committee, is having an unusually good 
year. At one of their regular dinner meetings the speaker was Superin- 
tendent Carlton Washburne, of Winnetka. He set down some very inter- 
esting principles concerning individual instruction. For instance, those 
things in which we want all children to be alike are matters for individual 
instruction, that is, for drill; those things in which we expect individual- 
ity, such as appreciation of literature, are matters for exposure only and 
may be cared for in traditional class groups. The great gain of individual 
method is to save time formerly wasted in inefficient mass drill for actual 
socialized projects in literature, drama, and so on. Incidentally, the mas- 
tery of the mechanical side is more thorough. 

The Education Section, which is only one of three subordinate divi- 
sions of the club, is holding some interesting meetings. It is engaged in 
two bits of more or less scientific research. One small group is investi- 
gating the out-of-school demands in speaking, writing, listening, and 
reading upon the high-school pupil. They have gathered some data from 
a number of classes and are now formulating a questionnaire which they 
hope to have circulated quite widely in Chicago and perhaps elsewhere. 
The returns, they hope, will provide some guide to composition teachers 
in the types of assignments and perhaps in specific suggestions of as- 
signments that will be interesting. The second group is attempting to 
discover the usefulness to the ordinary pupil of knowledge of grammar 
when he is trying to proofread his own themes. It has already been 
shown by previous investigations that knowledge of grammar has little 
to do with correctness in speaking or in first-draft writing; but since 
knowledge of grammar correlates very highly with ability to proofread or 
correct other people’s themes, it may be that it is important in the proof- 
reading of one’s own work. The point is an important one to settle and 
this group is attacking it by the well-known method of correlation. W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, the director of research for the English Club, believes 
that teachers in service are the safest investigators of these problems and 
hopes this simple beginning may grow into a considerable research pro- 
gram. 
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DRAMATIC TOURNAMENTS 


Contests in play writing, play production, and special exhibits will 
be conducted in connection with the Carolina Dramatic Festival for all 
dramatic groups who have membership in the North Carolina Dramatic 
Association in the Playmakers Theater, May 3, 1929, Chapel Hill. Bona 
fide students from the following groups will be entered: city high schools, 
county high schools, colleges, and community organizations. Any ap- 
proved one-act play of not more than an hour’s duration may be selected. 
In rendering their decision the judges will consider the following factors 
among others: (1) acting and pantomime, (2) stagecraft, (3) selection, 
allowing 50 per cent for the first, 30 per cent for the second, and 20 per 
cent for the third item. 





ENGLISH JOURNALS WANTED 
The demand for the following numbers of the English Journal has 
exhausted our reserves and we are asking friends to resell us these issues 
at the purchase price of thirty-five cents a copy: College Edition, May, 
June, and November, 1928. Mail all copies to the English Journal, 6705 
Yale Avenue. 





A BELATED REFERENCE NOTE 


Mrs. Myra A. Whitworth, of Fenger High School, Chicago, has called 
our attention to the reference to Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill made in Mr. 
Priestley’s article on Walpole in the September Journal. This is the Eng- 
lish title and appears in the American edition as The Gods and Mr. 
Perrin, 





THE PERIODICALS 


Composition in the High School. H. G. Merriam. English Notes 
for the State of Montana, October, 1928. It is regrettable that so much 
instruction proceeds on the assumption that students can learn to write 
by reading a book. Pupils who write frequently and out of their own 
experience learn best. At present we find that many high-school pupils 
go through the third and fourth years and write no more than three 
themes per year and in the first and second years seldom write as many 
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as one theme a fortnight. Overloaded English teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to do more than at present, but is it necessary that the teach- 
er read every paper she asks the pupils to write? An incentive and an 
audience can be found elsewhere. Pupils may read other pupils’ themes 
passed across the aisle, or sets of papers may be exchanged between 
classes and grades in the high school. There may be public reading of 
themes occasionally in assembly and the reading aloud of papers by their 
authors to others in the class or in a small writing group. Lastly, the 
papers may be posted on a hall bulletin board for all the pupils of the 
school to read. There are objections to these procedures, but the ad- 
vantages may outweigh them. 

English Examinations. Gustave Shore. Bulletin of High Points, 
New York Public Schools, September, 1928. Our examinations in English 
are largely wrong. We test for appreciation, an obvious absurdity, be- 
cause pupils’ appreciation depends on contagion, encouragement, and 
sympathy. We test for knowledge of grammar, forgetting that grammati- 
cal knowledge is not an end in English teaching, but only a means. The 
English examination should consist of three parts: an oral expression, a 
written composition on a topic chosen from a list of interesting problems 
by the pupil himself, and finally, a silent reading test on material. Fail- 
ure to meet such an objective test without definite verifiable meaning 
would be decisive for all concerned. It would make pupils and teachers 
look forward to examinations with a feeling of assurance because both 
tester and tested would know definitely what was to be taught. 

Journalism Courses. Robert W. Jones. School and Society, October 
13, 1928. When the first school of journalism was established in the 
University of Missouri in 1908 it was greeted with good-natured 
amusement by the professional press. Today some of these same news- 
papers are edited by graduates of the school. In the pioneering stage, 
courses in the news, the editorial, reporting, and principles of journalism 
were among those offered, as well as general courses. Some schools were 
frankly training reporters and practically all paid no attention to the 
problems of production or management. Today the tendency is toward 
specialized courses, such as advertising typography, publicity, trade jour- 
nalism, law of the press, and specialized reporting. In addition a couvse 
on the elements of publishing deals with the mechanics of production, 
The criticism, so general a few years ago, that schools of journalism were 
training graduates who could write but who couldn’t do anything else, 
has been well answered by the inclusion of courses in news writing, copy 
reading, feature writing, editorial writing, short-story writing, with plenty 
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of practice in various kinds of copy production. In many schools the 
business and administrative side of journalism is now given attention, 
covering such elements as a course on accounting and the larger and man- 
agerial problems. There are courses on trade journals, dealing with the 
mechanics of small publication work and writing for the specialized press, 
comparative journalism, which covers the various phases of make-up, 
policy, and presentation in the newspaper field, and courses in advertising 
where the theory of display advertising and copy production from the 
standpoint of service to the advertiser and the selling of space is empha- 
sized. The broader phases of professional work are covered by such 
courses as journalism as a profession, the community newspaper, the his- 
tory of American journalism, journalistic law, and current events. 

College Composition. H. G. Merriam. English Notes for the State 
University of Montana, October, 1928. Each fall every Freshman en- 
tering an institution of higher education in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana is given a placement test in the minimum essentials of one 
branch of English composition, the mechanics of writing: spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and usage. In the University of Montana this 
uniform test is supplemented by two other parts. This year thirty min- 
utes was devoted to the writing of a paper on one of the five subjects: 
“Al Smith or Herbert Hoover—Does It Matter Which One?” “Moun- 
tains or Pictures of Them—As I See Them, What Is the Difference in My 
Feeling?” “Football on the Field and Over the Radio Play by Play— 
What Is the Difference in Enjoyment?” “What Is Joy-Riding?” “The 
Eighteenth Amendment Has Changed the Attitude of People in My 
Home Town toward Law.” The final section of the placement test con- 
sisted of five questions on vocabulary, definition of words, synonyms, a 
simpler and more elaborate word for the same idea, the formation of 
words by affixing prefixes and suffixes to roots. On the basis of this 
placement test the Freshmen are sectionalized. The best students are 
given more difficult work and greater freedom; the poorer are held to 
elementary requirements, with emphasis on the mechanics of writing. 
About one-third of the students need rigorous drill in the elementary 
essentials. All of the Freshmen need four days a week in their sections 
for working straight composition. On the fifth day they group themselves 
according to their writing interests, which vary from business letters to 
short stories, verse, editorials, and essays. 

The Curve of Retention for Poetry. Paul L. Whitely and John A. 
McGeoch. The Journal of Educational Psychology, October, 1928. Fol- 
lowing the classical studies of Ebbinghaus these investigators have 
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pointed out that the shape of the curve of retention in memory may be 
a function of a variety of factors. Luh has demonstrated that the curve 
varies with the method of measurement. Ballard and Williams have 
shown that its shape is dependent upon the age of the subjects. An ear- 
lier study of Whitely and McGeoch showed that the curve of retention 
measured by the method of narrative and interrogative reproductions 
does not closely resemble the Ebbinghaus curve of forgetting based upon 
the recall of nonsense syllables. This study was concerned with recall 
over long periods of time, the intervals being 15, 30, 60, 90 and 120 days. 
The material used was six stanzas of a poem to be found on pages 28 
and 29 of Foster’s Notes for Instructors to accompany his Experiments 
in Psychology. The investigation warrants the following conclusions: 
(1) The curve of retention for poetry over long intervals of time, falls 
quite abruptly from immediate recall to recall after 30 days, and very 
gradually from 30 days to 120 days. The drop from 30 days to 9o days is 
relatively insignificant. (2) The form of the curve of retention for poetry 
approximates more closely the Ebbinghaus curve of retention than the 
curve obtained by the authors for the retention of observed material in 
a previous experiment. (3) In general, errors increase from 15 days to 
30 days, and decrease after 30 days. A possible explanation is suggested. 
(4) Omissions in terms of the average number of errors give a curve that 
rises rather abruptly from 15 days to 30 days, and gradually from 30 
days to 120 days. In terms of the ratio of delayed recall to immediate, 
the curve representing omissions is quite irregular. 

A Critical Bibliography of Spenser from 1923 to 1928. Alice Parrott. 
Studies in Philology, October, 1928. This bibliography completes F. I. 
Carpenter’s Reference Guide to Spenser. It includes all the additional 
entries made in Professor Carpenter’s own copy of the Guide before the 
date 1923. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Charles C. Fries is Professor of English at the University of Michi- 
gan. He is well known in university circles for his linguistic studies and 
has been chosen to edit the Early Modern English Dictionary covering 
the Tudor and Stuart periods. His energetic and scholarly leadership in 
the Council, in particular during his presidency this past year, has con- 
solidated its activities and led to vigorous growth in the College Section. 
He is the author of several texts, the recent Teaching of the English 
Language, and co-author of The Teaching of Literature. 
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Grant Overton is a national figure in American letters—author, jour- 
nalist, and editor of Collier’s. He was early connected with the New 
York Sun, the Denver Post, and the San Francisco Examiner as a report- 
er, editorial writer, and literary editor, and later he was one the staff of 
the George H. Doran Company. He is the author of World without End, 
American Nights Entertainment, Why Authors Go Wrong, and the pop- 
ular reference book, The Women Who Make Our Novels. 

Sally I. Roody (B.A. New York State College) has taught English 
in New York State secondary schools for the last ten years and is at pres- 
ent head of the English department in Nyack, New York. She uses the 
plan described in her article in her third- and fourth-year classes, and 
four plays have been given enthusiastic reception by the public. 

Leah Dennis (Ph.D. Leland Stanford University) is associate pro- 
fessor of English at Alabama College. She is now conducting an experi- 
ment in classified sections in the sophomore survey course in English lit- 
erature. 

Luella B. Cook (M.A. University of Minnesota) is a member of the 
English faculty of the Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
She is author of that striking, original contribution, Experiments in 
Writing, published last year, and is now preparing a literature book from 
a similar viewpoint. 

Helen D. Ruhlen (M.A. Ohio State University) is the head of the 
English department in Audubon Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Her articles, “Experiments in Testing Appreciation” and “The English 
Curriculum,”’ published in the English Journal, attracted much favorable 
comment. A recent issue of the Educational Research Bulletin contains 
her paper, “The Value of Building Tests.” 

Evaline Harrington (M.A. Ohio State University) is a member of 
the English faculty of West High School, Columbus, Ohio. She has con- 
tributed to the English Journal and other educational magazines and is 
co-author of The Newspaper Club. 

G. J. Neumann is professor of English at Wartburg College, Clinton, 
Iowa. He has written poetry for many years but until recent publication 
in the Midland and English Journal he had not offered it to the public. 


COLLEGE EDITION 
Robert L. Morris (A.B. University of Arkansas; A.M. University of 
Chicago) is an instructor at the Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Monticello. 
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Harriet M. Clark (M.A. University of Nebraska) has recently ended 
a year of graduate study at the University of Nebraska where she com- 
pleted her Master’s thesis, part of which forms the basis for her present 
paper. She has had experience as an elementary and high-school teacher 
of English. 

William Alexander Craigie is a Scot by birth and upbringing whose 
interest in philology is due largely to early acquaintance with the Low- 
land Scottish tongue and the Gaelic of the Highlands. He studied at St. 
Andrews and Oxford, and spent a year in Copenhagen in the study of the 
Scandinavian languages, especially Icelandic. As a consequence he col- 
laborated with Sir Edmund Gosse in an Oxford Book of Scandinavian 
Verse recently issued. His life-work and his fame have come from his 
long association with the New English Dictionary brought to completion 
this last year under his editorship. Recently he gave up his professor- 
ship at Oxford to come to the University of Chicago, where he is now 
editing a Historical Dictionary of American English. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


“The Westward March of American Settlement,” by Hamlin Gar- 
land, is No. 29 of the Reading with a Purpose pamphlets issued by the 
American Library Association, Chicago. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 
—‘“The French Revolution as Told in Fiction,” by William Stearns 
Davis, is No. 26 of the series of reading courses also issued by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, at the same price.—‘‘The English Sentence in 
Literature and in College Freshman Composition,” by Rosewell Graves 
Lowrey, is George Peabody College Contribution to Education No. 50, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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WHAT POETRY SHALL WE TEACH?’ 


The aim of Dr. Cavins in this study, which has occupied his atten- 
tion for the last eight years, is to discover in what grades of the elemen- 
tary school our most popular poems should be taught. Everyone who 
has investigated school readers and courses of study knows that the 
same poem is placed in different grades in different schools, and nearly 
everyone will admit that this diversity of placement is hardly defensible. 
But there is little agreement about the way to determine in which grade 
a poem may be studied to best advantage. Dr. Cavins is very clear in 
his opinion that only an objective criterion should be employed. The 
judgment of adult experts seems to him undependable, and the pref- 
erances of children too subjective to receive any but the scantest notice. 
The value of interest he therefore excludes from the discussion of tests 
that should be applied. Even rhythm, which most successful teachers of 
poetry would consider fundamental to a true understanding of a poem, 
is ruled out as not differentiating one poem suitable for children from 
another. In fact, he maintains the surprising opinion that only through 
teaching silent reading of poetry can a wide audience for this form of 
literature be assured. Moreover, sentiment, mood, and every other form 
of emotion are excluded as irrelevant in placing the poem for study in 
the grades. By these eliminations a purely intellectual content is arrived 
at. 

If one grants the validity of this part of Dr. Cavins’s procedure, the 
remaining steps may be acepted without cavil. He advanced through the 
successive stages of his inquiry with caution. He describes each step 
fully, so that any teacher, no matter how little he may know of educa- 
tional measurement, can follow the developments intelligently. He 
tested the children’s understanding in two ways: (1) their ability to 
pick out in the poem a statement of the meaning or central thought, and 
(2) their ability to answer a few questions on the language, allusions, 
and factual background of the poem. He was thus attempting to inves- 
tigate two different types of reading: (1) for total impression, and (2) 
for grasp of detail. Both are essential to an understanding, but they are 
not the only obstacles that lie before pupils in reading verse. Dr. Irion, 


* Standardization of American Poetry for School Purposes. By Lorimer Victor 
Cavins. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. x+134. 
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in his Comprehension Difficulties of Ninth-Grade Students in the Study 
of Literature comes nearer to an inclusive analysis of the reading situa- 
tion. Still, the present study goes far enough to show that poems are 
often far from being understood in the grades where they are placed in 
current curricula. 

The result of this eight-year-long investigation is the placing of eight 
poems in the course of study. Of these eight poems three are placed in 
the seventh year: “The Children’s Hour,” “In School Days,” and “To 
a Waterfowl.” In the Huber-Bruner study of Children’s Interests in 
Reading, which relied entirely upon the preferences of the children them- 
selves, these poems are assigned to the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, 
respectively. The two criteria, then, lead to different results. Further re- 
search may show that neither takes into account all the essential con- 
siderations. Further research, however, will almost certainly serve to 
support Dr. Cavins’s general conclusion that “great good can be accom- 
plished by establishing the difficulties of all our poetry [in order], that 
we may not place it where it cannot be understood.” If his study leads 
teachers to explore objectively the comprehension difficulties of their 
pupils with the poetry in their syllabi he will not have spent his eight 
years in vain. If thereby teachers convince themselves that it is futile 
to hope for enjoyment of literature that is beyond the comprehension 
of their children, he will have advanced the cause of English teaching 
very notably. 

DupLey MILEs 


EvaANDER Cuitps HicH ScHooL 
New York City 


A RHETORIC OF POWER 


If DeQuincey could divide all literature into the literature of knowl- 
edge and the literature of power, perhaps Freshman rhetoric texts could 
be so classified. In that case, Reaching Other Minds,’ by Davida Mc- 
Caslin, would be a rhetoric of power. 

Many times a wondering vision has set me trying to imagine how 
rhetoric might be taught without any of the old terminology. For one 
thing, we should see composition from a different point of view than 
through the divisions of exposition, argument, narration, and descrip- 
tion. These divisions are artificial. Real literature is usually not any 


* Reaching Other Minds. By Davida McCaslin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
Pp. 297. 
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one of them for very long at a time, and emphasis upon them gives a 
broken view of things. There is no value in the divisions as such. We 
seem to give students the notion that if they learn enough of our ver- 
nacular like “exposition,” “diction,” “comma fault,” they will get by in 
rhetoric. What we want is to take them, while they are in our classes, 
into the workshops of the gods of writing where they may watch the mas- 
ters work and “catch hints of the proper craft,’ and now and then take 
up the tools to try their own hands at the work and the art, all for the 
enlargement of their understanding and appreciation and for the enlarge- 
ment of their ability to reach other minds. 

Reaching Other Minds does this. Without obvious analyzing it 
makes the reader understand how writing has been done and should be 
and might be done. It talks about “Flavor in Writing” and “Language 
that Takes Hold,” and says things in this way: ‘Minds are reached bet- 
ter by honest, first-hand observation than by imitations of the observa- 
tions of others. Sincerity has a direct entrance to another mind. Honesty 
is more telling than imitation.” 

HELEN RAND 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 





LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Venus Invisible and Other Poems. By Nathalia Crane. New York: Coward- 

McCann, 1928. Pp. 90. $2.50. 

That amazing child who once confessed her love for the janitor’s boy has gone 
from us forever, and in her place is a mature poet, often with strange glimpses of a 
world beyond our everyday realization. One thing is left—her rollicking mirth—and 
for that we can forget even her ancient wisdom and her beauty. 


Love—and After. By Margaret Haynes. New York: Harold Vinal, Ltd., 1928. 
Pp. 69. $1.50. 
Sad beautiful lines on the fulfilment and sorrows of early love that rise like 


wisps of autumn smoke from the warm pulsing body of youth—and cries from the 
heart at its swift vanishing that are a quiet counterpart to Rupert Brooke. 


Collected Poems. By Margaret Widdemer. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 
Pp. 279. $2.50. 
Poems are for people who love them, and this arrangement of the four vol- 


umes, Factories, Old Road to Paradise, Cross Currents, and Ballads and Lyrics, ex- 
cluding the parodies and children’s verse, will please the wide audience that has 
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been moved toward self-realization by Margaret Widdemer’s writing. There are oc- 
casional informal annotations such as the author made in reading her poetry for the 
public. 


Oxford Recitations. By John Masefield. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 

Pp. 53. $1.50. 

Both the selections and the graphic story of the inception and growth of these 
remarkable public readings of poetry will give inspiration and point to American 
teachers of English who have faith in the spoken word to move men’s minds, and 
who wish to see in America such distinguished literary efforts in our educational 
world. 


Selected Poems. By Carl Spitteler. Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayme and 
James F. Muirhead. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 251. $2.50. 
The translators have chosen lyrics, ballads, and some extracts from the epic, 

“Olympian Spring,” and “Prometheus and Long-Suffering” for inclusion in this vol- 

ume of verse by.the noted Swiss. It was for such work that he received the Nobel 

prize for literature in 1919 and was saluted by the French Academy on his seven- 
tieth birthday. 


The House of Life. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Paul Franklin Baum. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 239. $3.00. 

Republication of this winged interpretation of normal erotic experience is con- 
vincing evidence of how little Rossetti was understood by his contemporary Vic- 
torians, and of how, too, he was abused and maligned by those whose resentment 
was an index of their shame at the warm human flowering of their own love lives. 


The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti. Edited by Marion Denman Frankfurter 

and Gardner Jackson. New York: The Viking Press, 1928. Pp. 414. 

In these poignant, beautiful letters of two ardent lovers of freedom defeated 
justice cries again from the patriot soil of Massachusetts. The law courts and the fu- 
tile wranglings of lawyers will be forgotten but this passionate appeal for honesty 
and freedom will live in American history and letters. Among the international com- 
mittee sponsoring the publication are John Dewey, Dreiser, Gorki, Romain Roland, 
Bertrand Russell, and H. G. Wells. 


Nightseed, and Other Tales. By H. A. Manhood. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1928. Pp. 366. $2.50. 
Sixteen strange, mystical English stories by that young man of twenty-four 
now acclaimed by Arnold Bennett for the “touching sense of beauty” and tremen- 
dous imaginative power in this, his first book. 


The Thought Broker. By Samuel McChord Crothers. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1928. Pp. 168. $2.10. 


Six of those delightful zestful essays for which Dr. Crothers has long been fa- 
mous. They warm the mind with delicate mirth. 
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The Heart of Burroughs’s Journals. Edited by Clara Barrus. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1928. Pp. 361. $3.00. 
Many-colored threads of sixty-seven years of living with books, nature, fam- 
ily, and such friends as Roosevelt, Edison, and Henry Ford. Through it all runs 
the warp and woof of his vital living with Whitman. 


John Cameron’s Odyssey. By John Cameron. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. 461. $4.50. 
The rare story, almost entirely autobiographical, of that fine old sailor, adven- 
turer, and part-time South Sea buccaneer who wandered from his birthplace in 
Scotland across three seas to a grave in far-away Japan. 


Abbé Pierre’s People. By Jay William Hudson. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 337. $2.50. 
A charming return to the author’s earlier field of the picturesque, old-fashioned 


district of Gascony. As in the others, the novel turns about the kindly, courageous 
old Abbé. 


W.H. Hudson: Bird-Man. By Harold Goddard. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 80. $1.00. 
Beautiful biographical appreciation of Hudson the man, the nature-lover, and 
the poet. 


A Noble Rake. By Robert Stanley Forsythe, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. 310, $3.50. 
A warm, scholarly life of Charles, fourth Lord Mohun, from whom Thackeray 
drew the villain for Henry Esmond. 


To the Pure. By Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle. New York: Viking 

Press, 1928. Pp. 336. $3.00. 

Vivid, lively, and informing statements of the ridiculous antics and contra- 
dictions of our Anthony Comstocks, with particular emphasis on literary censorship. 
The reverberations of the chapter on “The Revolution of the Sex Censorship” should 
reach even the obtuse well-larded minds of the Boston police. 


Shaping Men and Women. By Stuart P. Sherman. Edited by Jacob Zeithen. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. Pp. 277. $2.50. 
Essays that give the philosophy and view point of the noted literary critic on 

the business of teaching. For him it was not a cloister walled off securely from a 

hard alien world but an intense driving struggle for fulness of life. The utter lack 

of academic sterility or pose in such splendid pieces of writing as “Personality and 

Professors,” “English and the Latin Question,” and “Professing Literature” will be 

a delight to all who love the spirit and are anxious to innoculate themselves against 

the prevalent dry rot of our centers of higher learning. 


Between War and Peace. By Florence Brewer Boeckel. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 591. $2.50. 
This survey of the methods now used for cultivating international understand- 
ing in American schools and colleges places special emphasis on the work of the 
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churches, women’s organizations, labor, and the farmer. It is a vigorous, vital an- 
thology and handbook for all who believe in universal peace, especially adapted to 
schools and colleges. 


Eva the Fifth. By Kenyon Nicholson and John Golden. New York: Samuel 
French, 1928. Pp. 181. $1.50. 
An interesting three-act play concerned with an early barn-storming Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin troupe. It is well adapted to amateur efforts. 


One-Act Plays for Stage and Study. By Paul Green. New York: Samuel 

French, 1928. Pp. 370. $3.15. 

Twenty-two contemporary plays previously unpublished in book form, by 
such outstanding figures as Kenyon Nicholson, Paul Green, Lynn Riggs, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Mary Carolyn Davies. The preface by Paul Green is a great stride up- 
ward in the history of the American drama. The volume as a whole should be in- 
valuable for libraries or dramatics classes. 


A Book of Words. By Rudyard Kipling. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 

Doran, 1928. Pp. 279. $3.00. 

Thirty selected speeches and addresses delivered between 1906 and 1927 to the 
peoples of five nations. They vary from the “Spirit of the Navy,” and “A Doctor’s 
Work” to the “Uses of Reading” delivered at Wellington College in 1912. Many of 
them are filled with selections from short narratives, and they have all the warmth 
of some of his finest tales. 


A Treasury of English Aphorisms. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1928. Pp. 262. 
Pungent and moving lines from Dickens, Chesterfield, Hazlitt, Pope, Johnson, 
and numerous other classic authors arranged under informal and usable headings. 


Clio and Mr. Groce. By Allen Rogers Benham. University of Washington 
Chapbook No. 20. Pp. 29. $0.65. 


The Boy Who Found Out. By Mary Hazelton Wade. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co., 1928. Pp. 215. $1.75. 

The vivid, flowing, life-story of the simple French peasant boy who became 
Henri Fabre, great naturalist and fascinating story-writer. Beautifully written for 
boys of any age. 

In Enemy Country. By James Willard Schultz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1928. Pp. 235. $1.75. 

Another stirring Indian story by this famous Blackfoot squaw man. Unsur- 
passed for the junior and senior high-school library. 


The Boy Scouts Yearbook. Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 240. $2.50. 
Thirty-five adventure stories reprinted from Boy’s Life and lavishly illustrated 


make up this yearbook for 1928. It will enthrall boys in the junior and senior high 
schools. 
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The Second Trail. By L. A. G. Strong. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 
Pp. 281. 


Sixteen lively adventure stories for girl scouts that will stir girls of junior and 
senior high-school ages. Numerous charming illustrations. 


The Revolt of the Angels. By Anatole France. New York: Modern Library, 
1928. Pp. 348. $0.95. 


Gargantua and Pantagruel. By Francois Rabelais. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Donald Douglas. New York: Modern Library, 1928. Pp. 543. 


Twelve Men. By Theodore Dreiser. Introduction by Robert O. Ballou. New 
York: Modern Library, 1928. Pp. 360. $0.95. 


The Semi-Attached Couple. By Emily Eden. The Bachelor of the Albany. 
By Marmion Savage. With an Introduction by Bonamy Dobree. Guy 
Livingstone. By George Lawrence. With an Introduction and Biographi- 
cal note by Sheila Kaye-Smith. The Semi-Detached House. By Emily 
Eden. With an Introduction by Anthony Eden. The Heroine. By Eaton 
Stannard Barrett. With an Introduction by Michael Sadleir. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1928. $2.00 a volume. 

These are interesting examples of a recent project to provide dignified reprints 
of the best of the popular novels of bygone generations. 


TEACHING 


Objective Tests. By Jacob S. Orleans and Glenn A. Sealy. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. 373. 


A handbook and text useful to students and teachers on the theory, construc- 
tion, and use of objective tests. It is simply written but provided with all the sta- 
tistical data needed for research work. 


Equipment for Stage Production. A Manual of Scene Building. By Arthur 
Edwin Krows. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 152. $1.50. 


This concise manual of scene-building in the theater by an able and experienced 
leader in that art is complete in all its details, from the construction of platform 
columns to the mechanics of painting, and hanging curtains and drops. It will be 
especially valuable in the little theater and school because of the simple language 
and clear working drawings. 


The English Sentence in Literature and in College Freshman Composition. By 

Rosewell Graves Lowrey. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College 

for Teachers, 1928. Pp. 29. 

This study is evidence that the English sentence has grown steadily shorter 
from the Elizabethan period to the present day. There has been a decrease in the 
number of subordinate clauses and an increase in the use of prepositional phrases, 
verbals, appositives, and absolute constructions. Freshman college students may ap- 
proximate contemporary literary prose usage in sentence length, percentage of sim- 
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ple and compound sentences, and frequency of inversions; but in the use of prepo- 
sitional phrases, verbals, appositives, and absolute constructions they are likely to be 
deficient. 


The Psychology of Language. By Walter B. Pillsbury and Clarence L. Meader. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 306. $3.00. 

This contribution toward the understanding of the language process and the 
development in phonetics and linguistics is made possible through the collaboration 
of these well-known psychologists and linguists. Their investigation shows, through 
numerous scientific studies, just how language is psychological at every stage of the 
process. 


New Style-Book of Business English. By Max J. Herzberg. New York: Pit- 
man & Sons, 1928. Pp. 361. $1.25. 

A text. Careful attention is given to all types of letters, telegrams, radiograms, 
advertisements, and reports, with brief attention to filing. Oral as well as written 
composition is emphasized in the discussion, and numerous exercises for telephone 
conversations, sales talks, interviews, and the correct pronunciation of words are 
provided. Throughout there is a constant attempt to inculcate business viewpoint, 
method, and ideals so that the student may approach through practical exercises the 
actual situations he will face in the office. A modern and unusual feature of the 
book is a section on the business value of cultural and imaginative development. 


Guide to the Use of Libraries. Abridged ed. By Margaret Hutchins, Alice 
Sarah Johnson, Margaret Stuart Williams. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1928. Pp. 78. 


A manual for college and university students. 


A Handbook of Greek Mythology. By H. J. Rose. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1928. Pp. 363. $4.50. 
For the classroom reference shelf and library. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Practice Handbook in English Composition. By P. Caspar Harvey. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 350. 

This college composition text was planned for the purpose of correcting com- 
mon mistakes, to drill students in correct usage, to teach the elements of thought 
building, and form habits of vocabulary construction. Practice and discipline is the 
keynote, to be achieved through self-teaching. This self-help principle determines the 
selection and arrangement of the material throughout the book. 


Freshman Rhetoric and Practice Book. By Bernard L. Jefferson, Harry Hous- 

ton Peckham, Hiram Roy Wilson. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 

A thorough, complete text for the Freshman college composition class that 
places strong emphasis on fundamentals of mechanics throughout the book. There 
is a chapter on letter-writing, and adequate treatment of the four stately pillars of 
composition—argumentation, description, narration, and exposition. The appendix 
contains a general spelling list, conjugation of verbs, and construction of nouns. 
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Manual for Freshman English (Courses 103 and 104). Practice Book, Part I. 
For use with Manual for Freshman English. By George Summey, Jr. 
College Station, Texas: English Publishing Co., 1928. 

Exercise material and a Freshman college manual which will give students a 
working minimum of information both in the history of language and the mechanics 
of composition, with emphasis on sentence structure, paragraph writing, punctua- 
tion, and spelling. Subordinate sections of the book deal with instruction on de- 
partmental rules and customs, the library, and a guide to required reading. 


Sophomore English. By D. B. Cofer and P. G. Gunter. College Station, Texas: 
English Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 48. 


A pamphlet outline and guide for students of composition and literature in the 
college. 


Best Creative Work in American High Schools, 1927—28. Edited by George 

H. Gallup. Iowa City, Iowa: Quill and Scroll, Journalism Building, 1928. 

Pp. 89. $1.50. 

The second book of poems, stories, plays, and essays in the series published by 
the National Honorary Society for High School Journalists as part of its program 
for encouraging creative work in the high school. The quality is excellent but not 
unbelievably so. Teachers of composition, and especially those in creative writing 
courses, will find this excellent motivating material. 


Glints in the Sand: A Collection of Student Writing—Verse, Essay, Story, 
Play. Selected by the English Department of the South High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. 140. 

Verse, with some stories and a play, all marked with that growing eagerness 
for beauty and the full life which is the hope of the world. Such a creation as this 
collection will mark any high school far above its fellows. 


How to Attract and Hold an Audience. By J. Berg Esenwein. New York: 

Noble & Noble, 1928. Pp. 284. $1.50. 

In this revision of the popular text on public speaking the changes and addi- 
tions are chiefly aimed to make it effective as a text for colleges and schools. The 
appendix gives a complete course in practical lessons closely following the method 
devised by the author for teaching his own classes in the International Y.M.C.A. 
College. 


The Wisely-Gifford Standardized English Exercises. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 
1928. 
A pad of exercise material in the use of verbs, pronouns, spelling, sentence 
meaning, sentence form and construction, arranged in parallel A and B exercises so 
that they can be used for pre-testing before teaching, and checking afterward. 


Exercises and Tests on English Classics. By Mary Louise Harris. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 267. $0.84. 


A pad for the literature class designed to give students an opportunity to ra- 
tionalize and condense their ideas of the classics used for class study. 
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American Ghost Stories. By C. Armitage Harper. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1928. Pp. 287. $2.50. 
Sixteen selections from Washington Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Mark Twain, Am- 
brose Bierce, Edith Wharton, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Theodore Dreiser, and others. 


Short Stories. By Anton Palovitch Chekhov. (Modern Readers’ Series). In- 
troduction by Evelyn May Albright. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. 309. 
Thirty-two selected pieces, including “The Darling,” “In Exile,” and “About 
Love.” 


Recent Short Stories. Edited by Margaret Pedleton and David Schermerhorn 

Wilkins. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 418. 

Eighteen contemporary short stories that attempt to bridge the gap between 
the classics and vital writing of our own day. Among others F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Susan Glaspell, Lafcadio Hearn, O. Henry, Katherine Mansfeld, and Wilbur Daniel 
Steele are represented. 


Thanksgiving Day in Modern Story. Edited by Maud Van Buren and Kath- 
arine I. Bemis. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 351. $2.50. 
An anthology of typical American short stories by such well-known authors as 
John Kendrick Bangs, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Richard 
Harding Davis. 


American Press Opinion Washington to Coolidge. Edited by Allan Nevins. 

New York: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 598. $5.00. 

Four hundred editorials that show the trend of American journalism from 
Washington’s time to the present. They are representative of the thinking and liv- 
ing of the period from which they came, and are illuminated with wit, shrewdness, 
and some literary polish. They will be valuable for writing courses in the history of 
journalism. Among the famous editors represented are Alexander Hamilton, Charles 
A. Dana, Joseph Pulitzer, and William Allen White. 


Models and Values. A Course of Reading for Students Chosen by Walter C. 
Phillips, William G. Crane, and Frank R. Byers. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1928. Pp. 528. $2.00. 

Modern selections to be used in college composition or creative writing classes. 
They are arranged under the elements of narrative, materials in modern literary 
criticism, and contemporary points of view. The last section will be very valuable 
in debate and discussion work. The selection throughout is indicative of liberal, 
alert intelligence and will be especially welcomed by those aware of the fundamental 
movements of mankind. 


A Preface to Shakespeare. By George H. Cowling. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1928. Pp. 164. $2.00. 

A well-balanced text on the Elizabeth theater, the life of Shakespeare, the 
chronology and criticism of the plays, the poems, and two concluding essays on 
Shakespeare’s style and genius. Well adapted to elementary courses in Shakespeare 
or to use as a handbook. 












































